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THE DISCOVERY OF A HITTITE RECORD OFFICE. 
BY A. H. SAYCE, D. D., LL, D. 


A discovery made last year by Professor Winckler of Berlin 


‘is likely to produce as great a revolution in our conceptions of 


ancient oriental history as did the discovery of the famous cunei- 
form tablets of Tel el-Amarna. Professor Winckler was commis- 
sioned by the German government to excavate at Boghaz Keni in 
Cappadocia, which I had long ago indicated as the capital of the 
Hittite empire, and where fragments of cuneiform tablets had al- 
ready been found inscribed in a language which I had concluded 
to be Hittite. Though his excavations extended over only a few 
weeks, the results of them have far surpassed all expectations. 
He brought back with him about 2,500 tablets or fragments of 
tablets, most of which were obtained from the same spot. When 
he returns to the site this year it is probable that the number of 
tablets will be more than doubled. Some of them are of large 
size, more especially those which were found near the surface of 
the ground, and which therefore probably belong to a later period 
of time than the tablets disinterred from the lower part of the 
ruins. 

The larger proportion of the tablets is in the native Hittite 
language, though the characters in which they are inscribed are 
the cuneiform characters of Babylonia. But there are many 
which are in Assyrian, which was at the time the language of 
diplomacy as well as trade. Numerous Assyrian words are intro- 
duced, even into thosé which are in the native language, a fact* 
which will be of material assistance in the decipherment of the 
latter. It would seem that while foreign correspondence and 
international business were conducted in Assyrian, the Hittite 
language was used where Asia Minor was alone concerned. 

It will be long before the tablets can be fully copied and de- 
ciphered. But already sufficient has been made out to show that 
the views I have advocated for the last twenty-five years were 
fully justified—that there was a Hittite empire in the age of the 
nineteenth Egyptian dynasty which extended from the Greek 
seas to the borders of Egypt and had its center at Boghaz Keni. 
Boghaz Keni itself was known as “the Hittite City,” and the 
kingdom of Arzawa, with which, as we learn from the Tel el- 
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Amarna tablets, the Egyptian kings corresponded, was not far 
distant from it. Among the tablets discovered by Professor 
Winckler ,are letters to and from Egypt, as well as a copy in the 
Assyrian language of the treaty between Ramses II of Egypt and 
“the great king of the Hittites.” The name of Ramses Miamon is 
written Ria-masesa-mai-Amana, and the text agrees with the 
Egyptian copy of it in stating that the copy in. Hittite characters 
was written “on a silver tablet.” 

The names of the Hittite kings who are found in the Egyptian 
version of the treaty are met with again at Boghaz Keni. It 
would seem that the empire had been founded by Khattu-sil I 
or his son, Subbiluliuma, who was followed by Mur-sil, Muttallu 
and Khattu-sil II. - Portions of -the text of another treaty have 
been found which was concluded by Khattu-sil II with one of his 
vassals in Asia Minor, who was king of the country called Kiz- 
zuwadna, The latter had made a campaign in Syria and con- 
quered some of the districts lying upon the Mediterranean Sea, 
and the treaty provides for the division of the spoil between the 
vassal and his suzerain. The Hittite king is here entitled “the 
Sun-god,” and quite a long list is given of the various countries 
that were included in the empire. In another tablet a war with 
Mitanni or Mesopotamia is mentioned. 

The tablets naturally afford me a special satisfaction, since 
they comprise the theories for which I have so long contended. 
They also verify my decipherment of the Hittite hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions, the same grammatical forms and words appearing in 
them as those which my decipherment has brought to light in 
the hieroglyphic texts. It is possible that the King Mutali whom 
I have found mentioned in one:of the inscriptions from Carche- 
mish is the Muttallu of the Boghas Keni tablets. 

One fact is now assured. The civilization of Asia Minor goes 
back to a much earlier period than has hitherto been supposed. 
The Hittites were the leading people in it in the age of the Egyp- 
tian eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, and the culture was 
Babylonian: in origin. But it underwent modifications in Hittite 


. hands, and in this form was passed on to the Aijgean. Much of 


what seems traceable to a Babylonian source in the culture of 
primitive Greece must have made its way to the west through 
Hittite intermediaries. 

Two years ago I obtained a tablet in Constantinople which 
also came from Boghaz Keni and which has been since edited by 
Dr. Pinches and myself for the Royal Asiatic Society. It is 
written in cuneiform characters, but in the Hittite language, and 
relates to the gifts made to the gods by certain individuals. This 
year an even more interesting tablet has been obtained from 
Aleppo by Mr. Randolph Berens. It too is in cuneiform char- 
acters and the Hittite language, but it was found in northern 
Syria and not in Asia Minor. It is therefore clear that the na- 
tive excavators have discovered a Syrian site where a collection 
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of cuneiform tablets exists similar to that of Boghaz Keni. The 
Berens tablet is perfect and throws much light on Hittite theol- 
ogy and the names of the Hittite gods. The sacred tree of the 
Sun-god, which I had already found in the Hittite hieroglyphic 
texts, reappears in it; so too does “the idol” or “fetish” of the 
Wine-god, which I had also found in the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions. This “idol” is the Sutekh of the Egyptian version of the 
famous treaty; each city had its Sutekh or idol-fetish, as well as 
its Sun-god. In most cases, it is probable, the idol represented 
the deified state. 





THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 
BY LIEUT. COL. G. MACKINLAY, LATE B. A. 


The Turkish national emblems of a crescent and a star are 
often taken to represent Mahommedan power ; this idea has per- 
haps been fostered by the title of Warburton’s well known book, 
The Crescent and the Cross, in which a contrast is apparently 
made. 

The crescent is not, however, a symbol of Mahommedan 
power as such. Several facts negative this supposition. The 
crescent and the star were the symbols of the Assyrian goddess 
Hera. Layard found representations of her near Pteriem with 
a wand bearing a crescent in one hand and with a symbol in the 
other much resembling the present astronomical and astrological 
symbol of the planet. Hera of the Assyrians corresponded to 
Istar of the Babylonians, to Astarte of the Greeks and to Venus 
of the Romans; all referred to the goddess of love, and each was 
identified with the planet which we call Venus. 

Artemis was the great goddess of Asia Minor before and 
after New Testament times. Ephesus was provided with a won- 
derful temple to this goddess whose symbols-were a crescent and 
a star. In Acts xix, 23-41, we have a graphic account of the 
prevalence of. the worship of the great Diana (as the Greek 
Artemis is rendered in English), said to be worshipped not only 
by the Ephesians, but also by all Asia and the world. 

There was also a temple in honor of Artemis in Byzantium. 
When Christian sway arose in that city and when the name was 
changed to Constantmople the same national symbols of a cres- 
cent and a star were still continued, although the worship of 
Artemjs had disappeared. More than a thousand years later, in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, the Turks became masters, 
but the old symbols which had been in use for so many centuries 
were still continued. 

A Christian order of knighthood named the Crescent was 
founded by Charles I, king of Naples and Sicily, in A. D. 1268; it 
died out, but it was reinstituted in A. D. 1464 by Revie, Duke of 
Anjou. It had a crescent badge with the words “Loz (Laus) 
en croissaul”—Praise by increasing.* That the crescent and 
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the star is not a Mahommedan badge is also established by the 
fact that at the present time persecuted Christian Armenians 
embroider the device very frequently on tablecloths, pillows, etc.; 

The crescent is absent from the flags of Mahommedan powers 
distant from Turkey ; but it is to be seen (generally surmounted 
by a cross) on some Russian churches, and this fact is consid- 
ered to be a proof of the Byzantine origin of the national church 
of that empire. 

For long periods anterior to the rise of Christianity the wor- 
ship of the sun and moon was almost universal on the earth; 
from China on the east to Stonehenge in England and the west, 
and remains of sun temples can still be found: Egypt and Baby- 
lon each contained large numbers devoted to both the sun and 
the moon, as well as to the host of heaven. As early rising was 
and is common in the East, the morning star was found to be 
of great practical utility as the herald of dawn, because clocks 
and watches were absent: hence it also became a great object of 
worship, and in Babylon, under the name of Istar, was for a 
time at least equal to the sun and moon in importance as a di- 
vinity. Very important temples in honor of Istar existed in 
Nineveh and Babylon, and so much was the latter identified with 
the worship of this planet that its king was spoken of by the 
prophet Isaiah (xiv, 12) under the name of Lucifer, day star, 
son of the morning, or the morning star. 

Babylonian boundary stones still exist on which are depicted 
figures, each about an inch in diameter, of the sun (Samas), 
the moon (Sin) and Venus (Istar), each orb being represented 
of the same size.* Accompanying inscriptions contain the curses 
of the divinities represented by the figures on any one who shall 
dare to move the boundary stones. (Compare the Mosaic warn- 
ing and imprecation with reference to the removal of the neigh- 
bor’s landmark, Deut. xix, 14; xxvii, 17. See; also, Job xxiv, 2; 
Prov. xxii, 28; xxiii, 10.) 

The Turkish crescent suggests the idea of the moon; but it 
may represent the planet, which is easily seen in the telescope to 
assume a beautiful crescent form at times. There are several 
facts which support this view: Let us go back for a moment to 
the consideration of Istar and Hera, from whose symbols the 
modern Turkish ones have evidently been derived. 

The Babylonian name Istar has its equivalent in Hebrew 
Ashteroth, which occurs some sixteen times in the Old Testa- 
ment, either as the name of the goddess or of places called after 
her. Ashteroth-Karnaim, mentioned in the early days of Gen. 
xiv, 5, is a very interesting name. The second part of it means 





. en Victoria Institute, Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 258-9. Comr. Caborne, C. B., 
2 +These may be seen for sale at the depot of The Friends of Armenia, 47 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London, England. 

*See A Guide to the Babylonian:and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum, pp. 
58-65 Dr. Urkis Budge. The original stone carvings dating from about B. C. 1120 
are to be-seen in the Babylonian and Assyrian Room of the British Museum. 
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“two-horned.” Some have consequently supposed that Ashte- 
roth means the moon, but that is quite contrary to the meaning 
of the word, which is of plural form. In very ancient times the 
morning and the evening star were thought to be distinct from 
each other, and hence it is likely that at one time they were called 
stars, and even after it was discovered (several thousand vears 
ago) that they are the same object, the plural termination may 
still have been retained. Dr, Pinches consequently thinks it 
probable that the two-horned planet Venus is intended by this 
name. It may, however, mean the town of Ashteroth, between 
two peaks of rocks. 

In one of the Babylonian inscriptions Istar is described as 
daughter of Sin (the moon). Dr. Pinches suggests * that the 
reason may have been that the planet resembles the moon in pre- 
senting a crescent appearance at times. 

We thus have the name Ashteroth-Karnaim, the crescent and 
the wand of Hera, and the name for Istar of daughter of the 
moon, all suggestive of the thought that the ancients were aware 
that the planet sometimes assumes a crescent form. How could 
the people of Abraham’s time and before have known this? 

There are some who assert that they have seen the horns of 
the planet Venus with the naked eye,j whilst astronomers appar- 
ently deny that this is possible. If a man of very keen vision 
knows what to look for, it is imaginable that he may then discern 
the crescent with the naked eye; but it seems unlikely that any 
one who has not seen the horns of Venus in a telescope, or who 
has not been told of their existence should discover them for 
himself without an instrument. The thought therefore comes, 
which was held by the astronomer Proctor { that the ancients 
may have had some artificial aid to vision, and this idea is 
strengthened by the fact that a rough lens of rock crystal was dis- 
covered by Layard in the ruins of Nimroud, 

On the other hand, the generally accepted opinion that the 
crescent is that of the moon is impressed in the statement § that 
at the siege of Byzantium by Philip of Macedon in the fourth 
century B. C., the garrison were saved from a night surprise by 
a flash of moonlight which suddenly broke out from behind dark 
clouds. Hence the adoption of the symbol of the moon; but this 
narrative does not explain the origin of the star. 

Whether, however, the crescent is that of the moon or the 
planet, it seems to be quite clear that the star in the Turkish 
symbol is that of Venus derived from ancient. Greek, Assyrian 
and Babylonian sources. 

The Persian emblems are a cross and the rising sun; the 
latter may probably also be derived from the same ancient times. 





*Tronsactions Victoria Institute, Vol. XXXVIII, p. 266. 

+For a discussion of the possibility of seeing the horns of Venus with the 
naked eye see various letters in “Knowledge’’ for 1902 and 1903. 
p tSaturn and Its System. Appendix Chaldean Astronomy, pp. 196-197. R. A. 
roctor. 

§The Crescent and the Cross, p. 372. E. Warburton. 
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The idea of increasing or coming power is thus apparent in 
the three emblems on the banners ot these two modern powers, 
Persia and Turkey, the rising sun, the crescent (waxing) moon 
and the morning star which foretells dawn. Each is an inspiring 
national sign. 

In the Turkish symbols we have a clear reminder of the very 
ae regard paid to the planet Venus in ancient times. This 

erald of dawn is referred to in Scripture not only as a figure 
of the King of Babylon, but also of Christ Himself, in Rev. ii, 28; 
xxii, 16. A more sustained figure, however, is the simile of 
John the Baptist to the morning star and Christ to the sun: See 
Mat. iii, 1; iv, 2; Luke i, 76, 78; John i, 8; iii, 30; v, 35; viii, 12; 
Is, ix, 2, ete, 

There are good reasons for thinking that the Star in the East, 
Matt, ii, 2, seen by the shepherds, was the same planet; as we 
are twice told it was “in the east’; presumably it was not also 
visible in the south and west as other stars are. Its period or 
time of appearing is alluded to; the morning star shines continu- 
ously in the east for about nine lunar months at the end of each 
night. 

As the periods of shining of the morning star during the 
years historically possible for the Nativity, B. C. 10 to B. C. 5, 
are readily calculable from astronomical tables; and as certain 
times of year are indicated in the Bible narrative, we possess data 
from which it can be deduced that the Nativity took place B, C. 
8. This date is in entire accord with all the historical evidence 
available, including that of the enrolments and the probable date 
of Quirinius’ first tenure of rule in Syria, 

What interesting associations are connected with the star rep- 
resented in the Turkish national symbols! Want of space, how- 
ever, prevents us from pursuing this subject further; it will be 
found fully discussed in a book by the author of this article, 
shortly to be published, entitled, The Magi, How They Recog- 
nised Christ's Star, 





PROBLEMS AND PRESENT CONDITIONS AT POMPEII. 
J. O, KINNAMAN, A. M. 


More than one hundred and fifty years have passed since ex- 
cavations began at that most wonderful city in the world, Pom- 
peii. During that time a great many things have been accom- 
plished, but, as usual, much still remains to be done. Time, to 
the Italian, enters not into the problem. Eighteen centuries have 
passed since the destruction, and apparently many more years 
must elapse before the last shovelful of dirt will be thrown out 
of this silent city. The task of excavating Pompeii is not a hard 
or difficult one. The light volcanic ashes are as easy to work 
as the loose, fertile soil of a garden; no lava having been mixed 
with the ash shower. Like snow fell the ashes, shroudirtg the 
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doomed city in a mantle of grey instead of white. Had lava 
been mixed with these ashes, not much would have been left to 
tell the story, if we may judge from the destruction wrought 
upon several villages during the eruption of 1906. 

The ashes buried it, but their weight broke down the roofs 
and the second stories, so that to-day we look upon a roofless 
city except where modern restorations have been. made. 

In ane hundred and fifty years about two-thirds of the area 
of the city has been excavated, but at the rate of progress now 
attained, it will take nearly one hundred and fifty years more to 
complete the task. 

It is thought by some archzologists that the most interesting 
parts of the city have been excavated. These conjectures do 
not seem to be well founded, or at most, they remain conjectures 
merely. This same school tells us that the remainder of the city 
belonged to the poorer class, and therefore nothing of importance 
remains to be discovered. This position is only another guess, 
nothing more. The most unexpected finds have been made in 
the most unpromising places. What the ashes yet conceal no 
man knows. Excavations alone will reveal that. 

Pompeii was the fashionable winter resort of the wealthy or 
moderately wealthy Romans, and it would not have been an im- 
possible thing for the entire city to have been owned by them. 
But all speculation is vain, energy is worse than wasted in jug- 
gling with a subject that the spade and pick alone can settle 
definitely, 

The problem that confronts the excavators and defies solution 
lies in the impossibility of finding a convenient dumping ground 
for the debris. It appears that in the past some of the debris 
from the parts now excavated was dumped on the portion still 
buried, thus increasing the amount now to be removed. If a 
proper and convenient dumping ground could be found, the rate 
of progress in excavation would be perceptibly accelerated. 

The depression left by the retreating bay might be used, as 
far as convenience is concerned, but it would render useless sev- 
eral farms for many years. As a result of this inconvenience the 
excavations will have to progress very slowly. The condition 
now extant was very appropriately expressed by the captain of 
the steamship Canopic, who said that he found at work one old 
man, one boy, one mule, two soldiers to watch the trio, and an 
official board to watch them all. 

Some problems have been solved, but others remain as much 
enigmas as ever. One thing that has been recently settled is the 
manner in which the city secured its water supply. On the prin- 
cipal streets are found fountains, but by what means they were 
supplied baffled scholars for a long time. At length the main 
aqueduct passing through the city was found. It still flows with 
pure, cool, delicious water. With a little work all the fountains 
could be made to flow as of yore. 
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On visiting the Triangular Forum one is amazed at the mass 
of material lying about in every conceivable shape and in every 
stage of transformation. Columns there are, half finished in flut- 
ing, capitals just as the chisel of the stone-cutter left them, 
foundations uncompleted, and everything in a wild chaotic state. 
When closely studied, it is easy to see that in this apparent dlis- 
order there is order; furthermore, that it represents one of two 
activities on the part of the Pompeiians. Either this Forum was 
building for the first time, or it was being restored after the earth- 
quake of 63 A. D. 

A little study of the restorations made after the earthquake 
soon convinces of a certain deterioration of art, or more properly 
speaking, architecture. The patch-work employed in the restora- 
tion engenders a feeling antagonistic to esthetic taste. We must 
look upon this as the result caused by the ebb of the exchequer of 
the municipality, and not as the beginning of the decline of art 
in the Roman Empire. 

The public buildings, having suffered most in the catastrophe, 
are in a most ruinous condition, with the exception of several 
baths, which, with the restoration of the roofs, are in a perfect 
state of preservation. The private dwellings, as a rule, are bet- 
~ ter preserved, and a hundred years of exposure seems not to have 
had any effect upon them. 

Such monuments as weather and exposure will not damage 
have been left in situ, but the greater number have been trans- 
ported to the museum at Naples. This arrangement makes it 
very inconvenient for the student of archeology, in spite of the 
fact that in the same museum is a model of the city. A small 
museum is to be found within Pompeii itself near the sea-gate, 
in which has been placed the most interesting relics, but it is as 
nothing compared with the one at Naples. 

As we study the monuments preserved to us through eighteen 
centuries, as we contemplate the daily life of these people, we 
are so absorbed that we forget all about problems over which we 
may puzzle ourselves. 

After a time we are almost led to believe that Vesuvius cov- 
ered up everything, only some of the inhabitants escaping with 
their lives. A closer study seems to convince of error. True, 
many things have been found, just as left by their owners during 
that memorable catastrophe. For example, in the surgeon’s of- 
fice was found all the instruments of his profession. This office 
has revealed some astonishing facts. Surgeons of modern times 
have flattered themselves that science has given the profession 
many new instruments of which the ancients knew naught, but 
this collection has dispelled their illusion, and, furthermore, has 
given them something over which to cogitate. Not only are 
most of the instruments known to medical science found in this 
collection, but in addition, many instruments the use of which 
the surgeon of 1907 cannot even offer a suggestion. 
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While many shops and residences were never disturbed from 
the time they were buried until unearthed by archzologists, yet 
there are many indications that the ash shower having ceased, 
Pompeii was visited by at least some of its former inhabitants. 
These, by tunnelling, seem to have entered the city and carried 
away much valuable treasure. This may be inferred from the 
fact that many articles are missing that we might reasonably ex- 
pect to find. To illustrate: In each Roman house we would 
expect to find the strong-box, yet in only a few instances has this 
been the fact. One or.two may be seen in situ and several in the 
museum at Naples. Again, paintings are missing, but the niche 
in the wall still shows where they were. It is not probable that 
they were carried away by the owners on the day of destruction. 
The same is true of statuary. It was not possible for the statu- 
ary to have been destroyed by the hot ashes and pumice stone as 
the paintings might have been. The only reasonable explanation 
to this is that these monuments were afterwards either rescued 
by the owners or by those who were not the owners. It is prob- 
able that in some cases all the members of a family perished, or 
the exact location of their house could not be ascertained, or 
everything was thought to have been utterly destroyed. As a 
result, no effort was made to recover anything, and, after the 
lapse of time, vandalism ceased, even the site of the little city 
being utterly forgotten. 


The population of Pompeii has been estimated as thirty thou- 
sand souls; of this number three thousand perished on that day . 
in 79 A. D. Thus one person out of every ten met death at the 
hands of Vesuvius. But it may easily be that more than three 
thousand perished. - The future alone (as the moulds are discov- 
ered) can place our doubt at rest. It is possible that the part yet 
to be excavated will disclose more dead than the parts now ex- 
humed. 


There are still other problems to be solvéd. Among those 
that yet defy us is the time of eruption. All writers agree as to 
the year, but two different months are usually given. Some give 
the date as August 24, while again others give it as November 25. 
There are two things in favor of the latter date, and of such na- 
ture as to prove almost unassailable. Provisions of many kinds, 
in a carbonized form, were found in the city, among them fruits 
of the late autumn. Botanists assure us that these fruits must 
have been in season and not carried over the year. According to 
this item it must have been weel into November when the eruption 
occurred. The second thing that militates toward the latter date 
is the fact that the historian Dion Cassius says the eruption took 
place during the autumn. One consideration more might aid us 
in finding the approximate date. On the walls are the adver- 
tisements and graffiti of election. We are aware that these relicts 
of politics may speak of campaigns waged long before 79 A. D., 
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but possibly waged just as heavily on the other side. Autumn 
was the time for the election of certain officials. 


Near the great theatre is an open court with a peristyle of 
seventy-four columns, surrounded by a:series of detached cells. 
This goes under the name of Gladitorial Barracks. The open 
court is supposed to‘have been the plestra. This building proved 
the tomb of sixty-three men, as that number of skeletons were 
found within its bounds. Among them were several prisoners 
in stocks, the instrument of torture still retaining their skeleton 
legs. Near-by, just out of reach, was the key that would have 
released them. It is the popular belief that this building was 
the real barracks of the gladiators. Let us see if this theory is 
well founded. 


There are no graffiti of which we are aware that give an ab- 
solute clue as to the true character of this enclosure, nor is there 
any kind of documentary evidence. What evidence we have is 
purely circumstantial and imaginary. True, there are graffiti on 
the pillars of the gallery. Some of these are simple Greek and 
Roman names, or fragments of sentences like the following: 
curate pecunias, fur es Torque, Rustico feliceter. Inludus Velius 
bis victor liberatus leonibus, victor Veneri parmam feciet, etc. 
Other graffiti give us the names of several well-known gladiators, 
such as N, Festus Ampliatus, N. Popidius Rufus. 





But what does this prove, except that these particular gladi- 
ators were very popular with some one who visited the galleries? 
It is not likely that we have here the autographs of these same 
gladiators. Up to this time no prison of any kind has been dis- 
covered in Pompeii. Every Roman city must have had some 
place in which to confine, at least for temporary purposes, the 
offenders who needed attention. Was Pompeii without such a 
carcer, or is it still beneath the ashes and pumice stone of Mount 
Vesuvius? The cells would not certainly suggest gladiators, 
neither would men in the stocks militate toward such an interpre- 
tation. No Tullianum has been found in connection with it, but 
that kind of a dungeon was not needed except for state offenders. 
For many years it was thought that the wild beasts at Rome were 
confined in cells beneath the Colliseum, but it is now known that 
these cells were for the temporary retention of men only, not 
beasts. The animal house was some distance away and com- 
municated with the amphitheater by means of an underground 
passage, in which rolled a car that transported animal and cage, 
then a trap door gave the animal access to the arena. 


Pompeii had gladiatorial combats and huntings. We know 
from advertisements that one such hunting was to take place at 
sunrise. If huntings and shows of this sort took place in Pom- 
peii, there must have been an animal house. Where was it, or 
rather, where is it? 
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Standing in the great amphitheatre one of the first things that 
the observer notices is an apparent paradox: The structure is in 
a wonderful state of preservation, and yet in a wonderful state 
of ruin. How account for this condition of affairs? Pompeii 
was badly wrecked by the earthquake of 63 A. D. That can 
account for the ruin in which we find the amphitheater, other- 
wise it would be in a perfect state of preservation. There was 
nothing about it which the smoking mountain could destroy, and 
it would have been buried in its entirety. Apparently it was 
never used after the earthquake, neither was it repaired. Again, 
if on the day of the eruption a spectacle of men and animals was 
in progress, the bones of the victim or rather their moulds, would 
have been found, but nothing of the sort was exhumed. The 
amphitheater was very large for such a small provincial city. 
The arena is sixty-eight by thirty-six yards, surrounded by a wall 
two yards high, above which was a grating of thick iron bars as 
a precaution against the bounds of the wild animals. 


About all the grounds popular fancy has for attributing spec- 
tacles on that day is the fact that ivory admission tickets were 
found around the structure. But we repeat again that ‘if such 
had been the case, the moulds of the victims, both of the arena 
and Vesuvius would have been found. 


What the original names of the streets were seems doomed 
never to be known. Names have been given them, but they are 
purely imaginary or rather modern and not at all the classical 
designation. Nothing has been found to identify them or sug- 
gest their nomenclatures. With further excavation something 
may be found that will enlighten us as to the names of the streets 
of Pompeii. 

Cicero owned a villa in the vicinity of Pompeii, the site of 
which has not yet been ascertained, nor does he himself give us 
any clue by which it may be located. He merely mentions the 
fact, giving just sufficient detail to convince the archeologist that 
the ruins pointed out as such cannot possibly be it. But it an- 
swers the purpose for the ordinary tourist. 


In spite of all the problems confronting the archzologist, 
Pompeii has given us an insight into the manners and customs 
of the Roman people such as never could have been gained from 
literature alone. By means of the articles unearthed, the daily 
life of eighteen centuries ago can be reconstructed, and we see 
Roman life passing before us as it did in the time of the Republic 
and the Empire. 

Among the latest discoveries displaying the .condition -of art 
in the time of Vespasian, is the panel paintings in the Villa 
Pisanella, situated on a beautiful slope of Vesuvius inclining 
toward Pompeii. These paintings are the best so far discovered. 
The artist succeeds in giving soul and depth of expression to the 
countenance of his masterpiece. The spirit of the beautiful Zith- 
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erist is enrapt in the harmony she produces, and her eyes have 
that far-away look as if she were approaching the author of all 
music and harmony. The point at which the artist excels him- 
self is the color effect; here the blending of tints correct what 
the lack of perspective corrupts. 

In the majority of cases the wall paintings portray some myth- 
ical scene or character, but this is not always true. On the walls 
of the bedrooms in the houses of Pompeii are portraits apparently 
taken from life. These are excellent pieces of work, demonstrat- 
ing that the artist has a technical knowledge of portrait painting. 

The problems we have presented above are just a few that 
confront the archzologist in his attempt to clear away the mys- 
teries still surrounding Roman life of eighteen hundred years ago. 

For some time yet we need not expect much improvement in 
the rate of excavation, for the Italian government appropriates 
only twelve thousand dollars per annum toward the work. This 
is a very small sum, indeed, but it keeps the shovels going and 
accomplishes something toward ultimate success. If American 
enterprise had hold of the undertaking, together with the ex- 
penditure of about one-half thillion dollars, the remainder of 
Pompeii could be excavated in less than six months. No blame 
can be attached to the government when we consider current 
expenses, the youth of the monarchy and the great archeological 
work it is carrying on within the city of Rome. 

In the future, as the city is excavated, we may expect just as 
wonderful finds to be made as has been made. Problems now 
crying out for solution will be solved, and likewise new ones 
created. At the present rate of progress we shall be held in sus- 
pense for several generations before we shall know the full ex- 
tent of the city. But alas! the day that the last shovelful of 
debris is carted away, the mystery will be gone, the veil will be 
lifted, the unseen will be seen, and the fascination of seeking for 
the hidden will be no more. 





NOTES ON THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. 
BY R. H. MATHEWS, L, S, 


Among the Thurrawal, Thoorga and other tribes inhabiting 
the southeast coast of New South Wales from Sydney to Cape 
Howe, there is a legend current that in former times the peo- 
ple were all of one sex. At last one of their chiefs named Dilla- 
goon took a stone knife, and by a surgical operation made the 
difference which is now observed between the genital organs of 
men and women, Afterwards this person was changed into 
a small lizard, still known as Dillagoon, which lives in rocky 
places and among dry logs. It derives its name from the verb, 
dill-wa, to open, which is said to be in commemoration of his 
anatomical feat. This story was told to me by old natives at 
different places between Sydney and Cape Howe. 
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It is worthy of mention that lizards are associated with the 
differentiation of the sexes in the folklore of other Australian 
tribes, separated from each other by vast distances. 

In 1840, Teichelmann and Schiirmann reported that the na- 
tives of Adelaide had a legend of “a fabulous person named 
Tarro-tarro, said to have made male and female, or divided the 
two sexes.” He became a lizard called Kadno. The kadnomarn- 
gutta or small bullroarer is the symbol of Tarro-tarro, The 
wimmarri, or larger bullroarer is also his. symbol.’ 

In 1844, when Mr, Schtirmann was working among the natives 
of Port Lincoln, he spoke of “ibirri,’ a small species of lizard, 
said to have separated the sexes. The women call it by the 
name of waka; whenever one of these little animals makes its 
appearance, it usually is the cause of merriment and jokes.” 

In 1874, Mr. S. Gason,* a police trooper stationed in the 
country of the Dieyerie tribe about Lake Eyre, in South Aus- 
tralia, some 470 miles north of Port Lincoln, reported that “in 
the beginning” certain small black lizards, moonkamoonkarilla, 
were the principal persons connected with the origin of males 
and females in the human family. He says these lizards are 
still to be met with under the dry bark of trees in that district. 





BELIEF CONCERNING BAIAMAI, 


In describing the initiation ceremonies of the Kamilaroi, 
Wiradjuri and other tribes, I have made numerous references 
to Baiamai, a real or imaginary ancestor, who occupies a prom- 
inent place in their traditions, and is intimately connected with 
their initiation ceremonies. Earth-moulded figures of Baiamai 
and his wife are made upon the surface of the ground at the 
place where the ceremonies are held. Baiamai is said to have 
had two sons, bark images of whom were fixed on the Bora 
ground at Gundibloui.’ Associated with Baiamai at the initiation 
ceremonies is an invisible personage named Muddhegang or 
Dharramoolan, whose voice is represented by the sound of a 
bullroarer—his name being given to that instrument. Muddhe- 
gang or Dharramoolan was a fabulous being, half man and half 
spirit, who in olden times took the boys into the forest, apart from 
the tribe, and put them through all the secret rites of initiation.’ 

As far as I can learn, worship was never offered, nor suppli- 
cations made, to either Baiamai or Dharramoolan, I feel equally 
clear that neither of these fabulous personages were suggested 
to the aborigines by their contact with missionaries or other 
white men, but were an independent development before the 
Europeans occupied this continent. In my opinion there is no 
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foundation for the assertion made by some writers that the 
aborigines believed in an “All Father who had his home in the 
sky.” Baiamai, according to the natives, has his home on the 
earth, among trees and other mundane surroundings." Dhar- 
ramoolan or Muddhegang lives in gnarled trees and other places 
in the bush." 

When describing a Bora ceremony held at Gundabloui in 
1894° I referred to certain remarks by Mr. John Henderson 
respecting this aboriginal rite. His statements respecting Piamé 
(Baiamai), are the earliest we have, and are quite free from the 
suspicion that the natives were influenced in their belief by Chris- 
tian missionaries. It was from the natives of the Wellington 
district in New South Wales that Mr. Henderson got his in- 
formation and the date is 1830. He says that Piamé had two 
sons, Melgong and Yandang. There was also an evil spirit 
called Mudjegong.” In my account of the Gundabloui Bora I 
reported that Baiamai had two sons named Kobbarailba and 
Baiallaburra. I also reported the evil spirit Muddhegang,” evi- 
dently Mr. Henderson’s Mudjegong. 

In 1837, some seven years after Mr. Henderson’s visit, Rev. 
James Giinther” commenced missionary work among the aborig- 
ines of the Wiradjuri tribe at Wellington, consequently the 
natives whom Mr. Henderson met could not have been taught 
any religious ideas by Mr. Gunther. 

In 1882, Mr. James Manning read a paper before the Royal 
Society of New South Wales,” compiled from notes taken by 
him in 1845, respecting some beliefs, reported to him by a 
black fellow named “Andy”, a native of the Jugiong district, 
which is also in the territory of the Wiradjuri tribe. Mr. 
Manning says the natives had a belief in Boyma (Baiamai), 
who had a son called Grogorogally. There was another per- 
sonage, Moodjeegally, who is called “a great lawgiver” by Mr. 
Manning. Moodjeegally is stated to have made a law that 
women should always be kept ignorant of the “mysteries” or 
“grand secrets” of the ceremonies. If the women became in- 
formed of them, there would be a “general massacre”. 

The above quoted portions of Mr. Manning’s paper tally very 
well with the information gained by me from old black fellows 
concerning Baiamai, his sons, and Muddhegang, but I am con- 
vinced that many parts of “Andy’s” story, which it is unneces- 
sary for me to quote, were founded on scraps of information 
picked up from other natives who had been to the mission sta- 
tion at Wellington. It is not unlikely that Mr. Manning has 
= ta put his own construction upon “Andy’s” confused 
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statements. A direct line from Jugiong, “Andy’s” country, to 
Wellington, via Molong, Cowra and Burrowa, is about 160 
miles. The whole of this distance is through country occupied 
by tribes speaking the same language,” and all belonging to the 
same great community. Probably “Andy” had been to meetings 
for the Burbung ceremonies at, say, Cowra, where he had met 
blacks from Wellington who had told him about the missionary’s 
teachings at the latter place. From Jugiong to Cowra is about 
seventy miles, and from Wellington to Cowra about ninety miles. 
At the Gundabloui Bora, some tribes came more than a hun- 
dred miles, and at the Bulgeraga Creek meeting, a tribe came 
a hundred and twenty miles, for the purpose of being.present at 
the ceremonies.“ From 1837, when the mission station was es- 
tablished at Wellington, till 1845, the date of Mr. Manning’s 
notes, would allow eight years for the news to travel a hundred 
and sixty miles. 





THE WALLAROO AND THE WILLY-WAGTAIL. 


* A wallaroo used to camp under the shade of a large tree, near 
the butt of it, and had a habit of beating the ground with his tail 
as he sat resting—a habit which his lineal descendants have 
adopted ever since. One day a padamelon was out hunting and, 
hearing the thudding sound of the wallaroo’s tail, he approached 
and called out, “Who is there?” and was answered by the walla- 
roo. in a very plaintive tone, as if he were sick and in distress. 
The padamelon then came up and inquired where the wallaroo’s 
friends were. He answered that they were away yonder fishing 
in the river, and asked the padamelon to go and tell them he was 
sick. Being a kind-hearted fellow, he agreed to do this, and at 
once started in the direction indicated. When he got 20 or 30 
yards away, the Wallaroo called out to him, “you had better 
take this hunting boomerang of mine with you, perhaps you may 
see some game by the way.” “Very well,” said the padamelon, 
“pitch it here to me. The wallaroo then threw the boomerang 
with all his might and killed the padamelon, and ate him. 

As the padamelon did not return to his camp that evening, 
one of his relatives started out next morning in search of him. ~ 
On following his tracks for a long way, he heard the intermittent 
thumping of the wallaroo’s tail upon’ the ground and went over 
to see what it was. He inquired if a stranger had been there 
the day before, but the wallaroo’ denied having seen anyone. He 
then asked where the other members of the camp were, and 
was told they were away fishing in the river. The wallaroo said 
he was very sick, and begged him to go over and tell his friends 
to come and help him. He agreed to do this, and started away, 
%See my “Wiradyuri_and Other Languages of New South Wales”, Journ. 
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but the wallaroo called after him that he had better take a 
boomerang with him, in case he saw any game as he went along. 
The wallaroo then threw the boomerang and killed him, as he 
had killed his friend yesterday, and made an equally good repast 
off his carcass. 

Next day another friend of the padamelon went out to look 
for him, and upon reaching the wallaroo’s camp and calling out 
to him, he was answered in the usual mournful tone, and the 
same delusive story was reiterated by the wallaroo, and the 
same treachery repeated. Several different animals went in 
search of the padamelon, but as none of them ever returned 
to their own camp, their friends held a council to determine what 
should be done. It was decided that the willy-wagtail should 
undertake the task, because he was a clever fellow and an agile 
warrior. So he set out on the following morning along the 
tracks of his friends, until he discovered the camping place of 
the wallaroo, The same introductory parley took place as in 
the case of his predecessors, and the wallaroo made him a similar 
offer of his boomerang. Suspecting foul play, the willy-wagtail 
said, “Throw it to me and I'll catch it,” but he kept a watchful] 
eye upon the thrower. Being very quick and active, he leapt 
to one side, and the boomerang went past him. The wallaroo 
threw all his boomerangs and spears, but the willy-wagtail jumped 
out of the way of every one. When the wallaroo had exhausted 
his stock of weapons, the willy-wagtail picked up one of the 
boomerangs from the ground and threw it with good aim, strik- 
ing the wallaroo a mortal blow in the chest, splitting it open, 
which accounts for the white streak on the breast of all wallaroos 
since that time. The willy-wagtail roasted the wallaroo in the 
same hole in which he had cooked his victims, and dined heartily 
off the best parts of his body. He also anointed himself with the 
fat of his enemy and returned to his own camp. 

















THE THREE SONS OF NOAH AND THE THREE 
GREAT RACES. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 


It was not long after the Deluge that an event occurred 
which resulted in the dispersion of the race. How long, is un- 
known; this is. however, on record, that Noah and his family 
went down the mountain and began the planting of vineyards, 
and introduced that employment for which that region was well 
adapted. In was in connection with the partaking of the wine 
which came from this first vineyard that the great patriarch was 
overcome, and lay in his drunkeness exposed to the gaze of his 
his three sons. One of the sons ridiculed his father, but the 
other two treated him respectfully, and walked backward and 
covered him with the robe which they had upon their shoulders. 

This act brought a blessing upon Shem and Japheth, but a 
curse upon Ham, and a prophecy which has been fulfilled 
through all time. The curse also fell upon Canaan, who was 
one of the descendants of Ham, but the blessing fell upon the 
descendants of the other two sons, and has continued with 
them. 

In ancient times the idea was prevalent that the curse of a 
father was a feartul calamity; while his blessing was sure to 
bring prosperity. In modern times the conclusion is, that the 
traits of the first ancestors are perpetuated in the lives and 
characters of their posterity for many generations, and that in 
this way those races have arisen, which not only trace their 
descent from some great ancestor, but have shown character- 
istics which were in reality results of the conduct and course 
of their fathers. 

The family was formerly a far more important factor in 
society than at present, and a belief-was common that the 
traits of an ancestor were perpetuated for many generations. 
This was illustrated in the Greek tragedies, for in them the inner 
history of the household had a great effect upon the nation’s 
history, and the Greek chorus had for its mission to sing of the 
dire events which would follow unfilial conduct. 

It is true, also, that in Christian lands the words of the 
patriarch have rung through the ages. showing the value of a 
father’s blessing, and the evil that followed his curse. It was 
not in a palace that this scene occurred, for the story was 
told long before palaces were built, but we learn, both from 
ancient and modern history, that palaces have been full of 
tragedies, which were the result of unfilial conduct. This senti- 
ment was formerly much stronger than at present, though in 
modern times the tendency has been to trace the law of develop- 
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ment much further back, and to recognize animal traits in human 
life and character, Some even look to the revelations of the 
spade as throwing light upon the history of the race. The 
broader view is sometimes taken, which includes the three great 
continents, Europe, Asia and Africa, and the history of the dif- 
ferent races which have occupied them has been traced back to 
this event which occurred in the family of Noah. It is to this 
broader view that we shall call especial attention. 

I. The prophecy to Noah has been remarkably fulfilled, not 
only in the immediate descendants, but in the history of nations 
and races that are remote from the region where the scene 
occurred. There is an allusion to the history of Canaan in the 
words of the patriarch, and a subtle prophecy which took inthe 
history of the three great races—the Semitic, the Hamitic. and 
the Japhetic. In following up the history and the migration of 
these races, the prophecy in reality becomes almost world wide 
in application, for the descendants of Ham migrated south-and 
west, and first settled on the west coast of the Persian Gulf and 
finally made their way to the west coast of Africa, and became 
the autochtons of that continent. Another portion moved 
northward and became divided into two races, one called the 
Accadians, and the other the Sumerians. Some believe that 
their descendants ultimately reached the region occupied now 
by the Chinese and the other parts of the Asiatic Continent, 
though their language and physical charcteristics hardly carry 
out the theory. 

The sons of Japheth are known to have migrated westward. 
They first occupied the Islands of the Sea, and afterward moved 
over toward the European Continent and settled in Greece, 
Italy, Spain, the coasts of Brittany, and even moved northward 
and filled the continent of Europe, giving a language which has 
been spoken by nearly all of the civilized nations of the earth. 
It was the Indo-Enropean race, who were the descendants of 
Japheth, who also moved eastward and ultimately reached 
Farther India and filled the Asiatic provinces. It is supposed 
that one or the other of these races crossed the great ocean, 
occupied the islands so widely scattered, and ultimately reached 
the coast of America as well as the great continent of Australia. 

This is certainly a very wide region, and there is so much 
obscurity about the migrations and the peopling of the world, 
that it is impossible to trace the lines of descent so far afield. 
Enough, however, is known of the history of those races, 
which actually descended from the sons 6f Noah to prove that 
the moral and social life has an effect not only upon the phy- 
sical constitution, but on the history of great nations as well as. 
individuals. : 

It is a narrow view which would eonfine the prophecy of 
Noah to the immediate descendants, for every one knows that 
the book which has been transmitted from the Hebrews to the 
other nations of the earth, has had a marvelous effect upon 
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individual life. It is now claimed that Noah in his prophetic 
vision included the races over which we may now look, as we 
examine the history of the world and trace influences and in- 
stitutions back to the very region where Noah and his three 
sons were then dwelling, How strange it is that the limited 
vision of the patriarch Noah has been repeated and enlarged 
as men look backward over the field of history and see what 
wonderful influences have come to them from this same region 
which was occupied by the patriarch and his sons. 

The Semitics are known to have remained in their original 
home; they became ancestors of the Babylonians, the Assyri- 
ans and the Hebrews. Their history is the oldest of all the © 
nations, and their civilization appeared at a very ‘early date. 
The Bible dwells upon the history of the Semitics, and does not 
treat of any other race, by any means, with any such fullness, 
as it does upon the Hebrews. It is in reality a Hebrew book. 
Though the New Testament was written in Greek, the proph- 
ets wrote in Hebrew; some of them in Syriac. 

We are not confined to history for our evidence as to the 
three races, for language, religion, and physical peculiarities all 
show that at a very early date these were the faces which 
repeopled the earth. They are known by ethnologists under 
the name of Turanian, Aryan and Semitic races. There are, to 
be sure, certain races whose present habitation is so remote 
from their starting point, that it is difficult to trace their migra- 
tion, or to prove that the original home was in this region, and 
yet, if we enter into the study of their language, their religion, 
and their physical characteristics, we shall find confirmations of 
the Scripture record. 

It is well known that language has been divided into three 
classes: Aryan, Turanian and Semitic. The Aryan is 
spoken by the great Indo-European race which stretches from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and embraces portions of the two 
continents of Europe and Asia. The Turanian race includes 
the tribes which moved northward and settled in China, and 
whose speech is monosyllabic, whose religion is unpoetical and 
colorless, consisting in the worship of a host of ancestral 
spirits. The Semitic embraces that people who settled in 
Babylonia and Assyria, but migrated westward and occupied 
not only the region on the Mediterranean Sea and among the 
mountains of Arabia, but even established their dominion in 
Egypt; though their language and religion have shown many 
different phases and peculiarities. 

In reference to religion Max Muller says: “It is language 
and religion that make a people, but religion is even more 
powerful than language, Perhaps the most signal confirmation 
of this view is to be found in the Jews, the chosen people of 
God. The language of the Jews differed from that of the 
Phcenicians, the Moabites, and other neighboring tribes, but the 
worship of Jehovah made the Jews a peculiar people. It was 
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their faith in Jehovah that changed the wandering tribes of 
Israel into a nation. It was God as affecting the destinies of 
individual, tribes and nations, rather than god wielding the 
powers of Nature.” 

He maintains that there was not only a primitive Semitic, 
but likewisé a primitive Turanian religion, before each of these 
primeval races became separated. The ancient temples are de- 
stroyed, the ancient deities are forgotten, but the dialects, how- 
ever changed, still keep up the tradition of the most distant 
ages. There were also ethnic religions which can be identi- 
fied as thoroughly as the languages and races. ; 

It will be-acknowledged that in Egypt there was developed 
at an early date, a peculiar form of religion, which continued 
throughout its history. It has been shown, however, that the 
Egyptians were identified with the Semitics, and differed from 
the other inhabitants of Africa, and were in a measure related 
to the Babylonians. On the other hand, the early inhabitants of 
Europe were related to the Japhetic race, and their religion 
consisted in the worship of personal gods, who dwelt on the 
summit of the Mount Olympus, but resembled the gods who 
were worshipped by the ancient Scandinavians and Teutonic 
races. The descendants of Ham migrated southward, and be- 
came scattered throughout the continent of Africa, and adopted 
forms of religion which were peculiar to that continent and 
differed entirely from that which prevailed in Europe or Asia 

We should say, also, that two of the great races, the Semitic 
and the Aryan, have each produced a book religion. The 
Hindus have given to us the religion embraced in the Vedas 
and Shastras; the Hebrews, a religion embraced in the Old 
and the New Testament; but Africa has given us no book 
religion, except the Egyptian Book of the Dead, and that is 
more the product of the Semitic race than the Hamitic. 

Nothing is said in the Bible about the languages as such; 
nor are the names of many of the historic nations mentioned. 
But the destiny of the three great races is brought out very 
clearly, and we may say that the personal traits ot the three 
great ancestors have been inherited, and have worked them- 
selves out in the history and destiny of the world. There isa 
latent significance in this fact which almost startles one 
with the thought that there are so great possibilities in every 
individual, and that such consequences may follow the right 
and wrong actions of anyone. The inheritance, then, is not 
only that of language, but of personal character as well as 
employment and modes of life. The ruling motive of the indi- 
vidual is transmitted to the generations following, and the 
mode of life which is chosen is often the result of parental 
influence and character. Noah himself had inherited many of 
the improvements and inventions which had appearad before 
the Flood, but even in the antediluvian world, the mode of life 
was the result of personal character. 
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II. The differentiation became, however, much greater after 
the days of the Flood, for then the ethnic traits followed the 
peculiarties of the three great ancestors. Many proofs of this 
are given in the works of art, as well as in the physical appear- 
ance and the language of the people. 

Civilization appeared very early and grew very fast. The 
early stages are shown in the seals and the cylinders, some of 
which are very rude. There are tablets, however, that show 
an early date, and become very significant. We see also tablets 
in our museums which have come-from the palaces of Baby- 
lonia. These represent the proud monarchs riding in chariots 
and driving their horses, which are covered with caparisons, 
while beneath the chariots are the bodies of the enemies which 
have been overthrown All these carry us back to an early date, 
and give us a view of the Semitics, or descendants of Shem. 

We have a description of the kings of Babylonia and 
their physical appearance; how they wore their hair, as well as 
how they dressed. The explorations in Babylonia have shown . 
this, and we have images which are very instructive. 

We have also a picture of the Japhetic race, of which the 
Phcenicians are supposed to be a branch. The Pheenicians mi- 
grated from the Persian Gulf and settled upon the Mediter- 
ranean coast, and aftewards carried their commerce across the 
Mediterranean Sea. It is supposed that they passed out from 
the sea and reached even the British Isles and the North Sea. 
They may have been the people from whom the Greeks re- 
ceived much of their civilization and many of their treasures. 
The Pelasgians are supposed to have preceded them, but made 
their way across the Euxine and became the first inhabitants 
of Greece and Italy. It is possible that the Pelasgians carried 
on a trade with the Lake-Dwellers of Switzerland, and that the 
Bronze Age was introduced into Switzerland by this people. 

Along with the Phoenicians there comes before us anofher 
race which is quite mysterious: which some call the Hittites. 
They were a very rude people and made a very rude appear- 
ance. They carry us back to a very primitive state of society. 
They are represented as clad in short garments and bearing in 
their hands the most primitive form of weapons. Some of 
them have long daggers in their belts,a hammer in one hand 
and atrident inthe other The common soldiers have crooked 
knives in their hands and tall steeple hats on their heads; they 
are represented as marching and keeping step. The kings wear 
long robes trimmed with fringes, with a belt around the waist: 
they carry sceptres and spears, and wear close-fitting skull caps. 
They have heavy beards, resembling the Assyrians. They are 
represented as hunters as well as warriors. There is also a 
tablet on which is sculptured a huntiug scene in which a lion 
is attacked by two warriors, while the king himself rides in a 
chariot. The charioteer is driving furiously after the lion, but 
the king himself is drawing the bow, with which he wounds the 
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lion. Above his head is the winged circle, which is the emblem 
of royalty. 

All of these tablets show that the early kings received 
about the same gencral culture, and led about the same mode 
of life as the Assyrians. One tablet has been preserved 
which shows a strange figure ‘holding a hare in one hand, and a 
throwing stick or war club in another;. on his shoulders are 
perched two: birds. He-has the head of a beast of prey, who 
is represented with open mouth and large eyes and a small ear, 
the teeth are plainly seen; but he wears a short kilt or skirt 
with a belt; fringes hanging from the skirt. 

Another tablet represents the king or priest wearing a Jong 
garment, or gown which covers the entire figure, and even hides 
the feet, though it is fringed at the bottom. He is surmounted 
by a winged sun disc, which is a sign of the sun-worship and 
shows that the people had the same system of religion which 
prevailed in Babylonia, but was less developed. The 
winged divinity is shown also by another tablet, it has the head 
of a grifton. 

These tablets were discovered at Sin-Jirli in Asia Minor; 
They show the form of religion which preyailed in the region 
of Mesopotamia before the time that the monarchs there 
attained to their magnificance. 

These figures,which represent either Kurds or Hittites,belong 
to a comparatively late period, and yet they carry us back to an 
early date, as early as even the times of Noah, for the Hittites 
were among the descendants of one of the sons of Noah. They 
really have exhibited in their rude condition, and in their pecu- 
liar religious beliefs, a fulfillment of the prophecy. It is not 
known exactly when they migrated from the East, nor what 
route they took. It is supposed by some that they were pre- 
ceded by the Phcenicians, who also dwelt on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. They differed from the Arabs, who dwelt among 
the mountains between the Persian Gulfand the Red Sea, who 
were Semitics. 

There are, however, figures of the winged sphinx with 
human head, which remind us of the sphinxes of Egypt. They 
have the forms of a lion with tail erect, and large claws, sym- 
bolizing the courage and strength which was embodied in the 
divinities, and which was supposed to have been transmitted to 
their kings. These have been described by Dr. A. H. Sayce. 

These bas-reliefs differ very much from the Assyrian bas- 
reliefs, and show a lower stage of civilization and a different 
form of religion. 

These figures carry us back to the subject of the dispersion of 
the races. It will be understood that the descendants of Noah 
migrated from one center, and ultimately reached the very ends 
of three continents, and possibly extended beyond them into 
not only the Islands of the Sea, but into the continent of 
America. This brings up problems which are very different 
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from those which concern the so-called historic races; and 
makes a double line of research. But we must suppose it was 
late enough for the descendants of the three sons of Noah to 
have become very numerous. In fact numerous enough to form 
different nations and tribes, and to have begun to speak differ- 
ent languages. ‘We may conclude that the traits of the three 
sons had already been transmitted and had begun to produce 
their consequences. 

It is worthy of notice that notwithstanding the revelation 
which was made to Noah and to Abraham, and the Hebrews 
generally, which consisted in the worship of a personal God, 
there prevailed in Babylonia the worship of animal divinities, 
as well as the heavenly bodies. There was no such thing as the 
worship of one God, or the comprehension of His holiness. 
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Besides theSe, there were symbols which represented the sun, 
moon, stars, and the Nature powers, showing that one form of 
religion grew out of the other, and survived even long after 
civilization appeared. 

III. This leads us to the origin of the races. There were 
three great races which occupied the lands of the East at an 
early date, and they corresponded exactly to the three sons of 
Noah. But few realize that the three continents of Europe, 
Asia and Africa were occupied by the descendants of these 
three sons. This is the most wonderful part of the Old Testa- 
ment history; yet it is confirmed by the study of ethnology as 
well as by language and ancient history. Africa has apparently 
borne the curse of the patriarch, for it is supposed that the in- 
habitants of Africa were the descendants of Ham. Asia has 
been occupied by the descendants of Shem, at least that part 
of Asia which lies between the Persian Gulf and. the Mediter- 
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ranean. Europe is to the present day occupied by the descend- 
ants of Japheth, but it is remarkable that the great Indo- 
European races extend across both continents of Europe and 
Asia, the Atlantic constituting the borders on the west, and the 
Pacific on the east. The continent of America has been peo- 
pled by the same Indo-European race, and is proving the cor- 
rectness of the prophecy of Noah. What is more important 
is, that this very Indo-European race has received the religiou 
of the Semitics as its most precious inheritance, and so has tul- 
filled the, prophecy in a most remarkable manner: “ They shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem.” 

There are some problems which come to us from the differ- 
ent races ‘and their location, which are difficult to solve, for it 
is not known exactly what relation the races which are called 
Allophylian have to the Semitics. In fact it is difficult to say 
whether-the Chinese and the Japanese are descended from the 
Japhetic race, or from the Hamitic. But the more one studies 
into the early history of the world, the plainer it becomes that 
there is a close connection between the modern races and those 
which are mentioned in the Bible as the descendants of Noah. 

Some think that there were certain prehistoric races in 
Europe, which were more ancient than even Noah himself, and 
perhaps had their origin among some of those races which are 
mentioned as living before the Flood. It would be useless to. 
undertake to prove that the people who left their relics among 
the gravel beds of Europe, were the descendants of any of 
the three sons of Noah; and as to the Cave-Dwellers, there is 
no evidence that they or their ancestors came over in the ark. 
The ethnologists have long ago taken the position that these 
primitive races must have had a descent quite different from 
any of the historic races. The study of the crania proves this, 
as well as that of the relics. 

When Boucher de Perthes discovered in the valley of the 
Amiens certain gravel beds, and among them the relics which 
show that they were wrought out by the hand of man, all 
Europe was startled at the discovery; but the archzologists 
have gone on with their discoveries, until they have found that 
prehistoric man was associated with the fossil horse, the masto- 
don, megatherium, and the fossil sloth. 

Deniker has given a valuable sketch of the origin of the 
different races. Hesays: “The absence of bronze relics out- 
side of Egypt leads us to suppose the majority of the people 
of Africa passed from the age of bone and wood to that of iron 
without migration. This suggests the idea that there may have 
been a a transition from the prehistoric to the historic in Africa, 
and that the primitive race of the gravel beds, or what might 
be called the ground race, had spread into Africa at the time 
that the extinct animals, such as the elephant, the mastodon 
and the rhinoceros migrated southward, and such animals as the 
elk and deer and moose appeared in Europe as well as in North 
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America. This is a theory, and yet it may account for the 
great differences between the negroes and the white race. 

‘The substratum is found in the negroes; the black skin in 
the north, the brown skin dwarfs in the center, the short yellow 
races in the south. On this substratum the Hamitic race seems 
to have arisen. The Ethiopians were formed by mingling with 
the negroes. The Berbers drove the negroes toward the south. 
A new wave of migration followed that of the Hamites. These 
were the Himyaritics who crossed the Red Sea 

“There was a mingling, however, of the prehistoric and his- 
toric. As far back as the neolithic period in Egypt there be- 
gan a slow process of modifying the Berbers by the Ethiopian 
Negroes of the northeast of Africa. They were obliged to 
mingle with the pygmies, the Ethiopians, the Hottentots, the 
Bushmen comprising the Bantu linguistic family. Putting on 
one side the Madagascar people, and on the other the European 
colonies, the thousands of people on the dark continent may 
be grouped into seven great linguistic stocks or geographical 
groups, as follows: 

1, The Arab Berbers; 2, the Ethiopian or Hamites; 3, the 
Negritos; 4, the Pygmies; 5, the Guinea Negroes; 6, the 
Bantoos, and 7, the Hottentots or Bushmen. 

The Berbers, who were Hamites, occupied the north of 
Africa; they mingled with the Arabs, who are Semitics. The 
Lybians have preserved the Berber type, but have become 
Arabs in language, especially in Tunis and Algeria. Physically 
the Berbers who are Hamitic differ from the Hamitic Arabs, 
being short in statue, while the Arabs are tall and lofty. There 
are four sub-races or types among the Berbers according to 
Collignon. 

Among the nomadic Berbers we find characteristic costumes 
and peculiar relics. They wear stone rings on their arms, and 
they employ certain characters in their writing. The Bedouins 
of Egypt are Berber Arabs. The nomadic Moors of the 
Western Sahara speak a Berber dialect from Moroccoto Senegal. 

The Felaheen of the Lower Nile are descendants of the 
ancient Egyptians, but they have abandoned the speech of their 
ancestors and adopted that of the Arabs who were Semitics. 
They preserve the type of the primitive Egyptians as shown in 
the monuments. The ancient Egyptian language is preserved 
among them under the form of the Coptic. 

This is modern history and leads us away from the Bible 
and from the ancient races Still the position as advanced by 
Deniker is very suggestive. The common opinion has been 
that the negroes were the descendants of Ham, and that their 
low condition was really a fulfillment of the prophecy. It was 
formerly more popular than at present, for the negroes were 
supposed to have been cursed by God on acconnt of the sin of 
Ham,-as it is supposed that. the condition of mankind is the 
result ol the sin of Adam. 
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It is very convenient to. throw the blame of our present con- 
dition upon our first ancestor, and to quote Scripture to sustain 
it; but here comes the science of archeology which points to the 
fact, that long before the days of Adam there were human be- 
ings who were lower in the scale than Adam possibly could be, 
and yet no one thinks of throwing the blame upon them. 
Science has proved that the human race has made a great pro- 
gress and that there is really more knowledge of the personal- 
ity of God than formerly. The enlightment of man has come 
in part from revelation, and in part from observation and the 
close study of Nature. It is, however, not to natural science 
that we are looking, but to the early history of man, as 
recorded in the Scriptures and confirmed by the monuments. 

IV. This is a point of great interest, and one which seems 
to be confirmed not only by the Scriptures, but by the study of 
languages and of history. We have already seen that there is 
a great difference between the physical appearance and the 
habits and employments of the people; and we ascribe these 
differences to the inheritance which they received from one of 
their great ancestors, either Shem, Ham, or Japheth. 

The difference between the descendants of Noah consisted 
not merely in the physical appearance, but in the national life 
especially in the language which prevailed among them. We 
learn from the story of the confusion of tongues that the dif- 
ference of languages commenced at avery early date. It may 
be well to take up the study ;of the languages in this connection. 

Languages are divided into three classes: the monosyllabic, 
the polysinthetic, andthe inflected. The Chinese and Thibetan 
languages are monosyllable; the Indo-Europeans and Semitics 
use inflections, and their languages are distinguished by 
this; but many other nations and races have used the aggluti- 
native. The peculiarity of this language is this: the words 
consist of several elements which follow one another without 
inflections or suffixes. The root of the word alone is given 

It was formerly supposed that all languages were mono- 
syllabic, but by evolution became agglutinative, but the 
researches of Terien de La Couperie into the Thibetan and 
Chinese have led many to regard the agglutinative as the most 
primitive form. 

Schrader says: ‘Among the thousands of languages there 
exist jargons, or semi-artificial languages, which have arisen 
from the necessities of commerce, but these do not throw any 
light upon the primitive languages or primitive races. There 
is a linguistic paleontology, however. which is full of instruc- 
tion. Analogies between the primitive languages and the neo- 
lithic civilization have been drawn. At the beginning metals 
were unknown, and manufactures did not exist. Agriculture 
and breeding of cattle, however, reached a fair stage of develop- 
ment.” 

It is hard to conceive how the history of mankind could 
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have been foreseen, so that not only the division of the race 
into three great branches could have been foretold, and that 
the present condition of mankind could have been so well 
described. The three sons of Noah seem to have represented 
the three great races, each of which has occupied a different 
cofitinent. 

The still more remarkable prophecy was that the sons of 
Japhet should dwell in the tents of Shem, a prophecy which 
has been fulfilled more thoroughly in a religious sense, than in 
the historical. 

The character of Noah was greatly superior to those who 
had lived before the Flood, notwithstanding his one failure. 
The promise was given to Noah and his sons, and God said unto 
them: “ Be fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth, and 
the fear of you and the dread of you shall be upon every beast 
of the earth; be ye fruitful and multiply, and bring forth abund- 
antly in the earth, and I will establish my covenant with you 
and I will remember my covenant which is between me and you 
and every living creature of all flesh. And Noah lived after 
the Flood three hundred and fifty years, and all the days of 
Noah were nine hundred and fifty years and he died.” 

This language is quite significant, for his superiority} over 
the beasts of the earth is expressed, and the command to in- 
crease and multiply was prophetic. It was not mere animal 
life that was to rule, but human life. The covenant was not 
with animals, but with human beings and the inheritance was 
not merely material things, but moral and spiritual. Man was 
to rise in the scale of being by obedience to God, and by 
growth in holiness. The fatherhood of God was extended to- 
ward Noah and his descendants, and not to the brute creation. 
The blessing was upon the family, and progress in the world 
was to come through the household. And yet heroism was ex- 
pected and the increase of human power. There was a proph- 
ecy contained in the command. 

A chapter is given to the descendants of Noah and his three 
sons, forthe sons of Japheth are mentioned, but the Isles of 
the Gentiles were divided, everyone after his own tongues. The 
sons of Ham are also mentioned: Cush and Mizraim and 
Canaan. Cush begat Nimrod, and he was a mighty one upon 
the earth, he was a mighty hunter before the Lord. The be- 

inning of his kingdom was Babel and Erech and Accad and 

alneh. Unto Shem, the father of Edom, the brother of 
Japheth, were children born. The whole earth was of one 
language and one speech. - Now here is a record which is, per- 
haps, the earliest one to be found. It is, however, a record 
which has been confirmed by the many discoveries which have 
been made in the lands of the East. 

V. We are to recognize the fact that there were three races 
which descended from the three sons of Noah, and that the 
differentiation began even in the family of the patriatch. The 
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Scriptures contain the story ot the confusion of tongues, and 
some are inclined to think that it was this miraculous event 
which has-scattered the descendants of Noah to the various 
parts of the globe. But is it not possible that those who con- 
spired together to build this great tower or pyramid, which 
should reach to heaven, were already speaking different langu- 
ages? We must make allowance for the lapse of time and the 
progress of the race. 

The lesson which we learn is that the three sons of Noah, 
who where gathered around the altar upon the mountain, 
and offered sacrifices to .he Lord, had raised up a posterity 
which had begun to people the earth, and were following differ- 
ent pursuits, and spoke even different languages; but the 
attempt at building the tower showed how great differences had 
arisen. It was a revelation to them, and the consequence of 
their own irreverent and rebellious spirit was that they should 
be confounded by their own manner of speaking, and were 
obliged to give up the work of building the tower. 

This furnishes the first evidence of the progress of the race. 
There probably had already arisen a difference in employments 
and inthe modes of life. Each nation and tribe had become 
affected by their surroundings, as well as by their employment. 
There is no definite record of the change, but reasoning from 
the development of society of later times, we may conclude 
that the shepherd life had appeared in one locality; hunters in 
another; the tillers of ‘the soil in another, and perhaps the sea- 
faring life in still another locality. All this may have occurred 
even in the region of Babylonia before the race had dispersed, 
though after this event mentioned in the Bible these different 
races gradually separated and migrated toward the distant 
regions where their pursuits could most naturally be followed, 
the elective affinities having arisen even before the separation. 
There are hints of this not only in the Scriptures, but in history. 

VI. We know this: that the shepherd life was followed by 
the descendants of Shem, for Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
were all shepherds. As for the descendants of Ham, there is 
not a distinct record, but if we take the Egyptians as repre- 
senting the Hamitic race, we might suppose that they favored 
the gathering into cities. The descendants of Japheth, on the 
other hand, may have followed a seafaring life. The Ionians, 
who dwelt upon the coast of the Mediterranean, were descend- 
ants of Japbeth. 

There was a race of mountaineers which appeared at an 
early date, the most of whom are supposed to be Semitics. 
The Arabs claim that they were the descendants of Shem, and 
the Bible speaks about the Edomites, who were settled south 
of the Dead Sea and in the region of Mount Hor. 

Jastrow says: ‘‘The Sumerians and Accadians are the names 
given to the Semitic settlers who preceded the Babylonians 
in the control of the Euphrates Valley. The names are derived 
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from the terms ‘sumer’ and ‘akkad,’ which are frequently 
found 1n connection with titles of kings.” 

Hommel pronounces in favor of the highlands lying to the 
east of Babylonia as the home of the Sumerians, whence they 
made their way into the Euphrates Valley. 

Our present knowledge of Babylonian history reaches back 
to a period about 4000 B.c. At this time we find the empire 
divided into four parts. The old Babylonian cities in the south 
are Eridu, Lagash, Ur, Larsa, Uruk and Isin, and in the north, 
Agade, Sippar, Nippur, Keitha and Babylon. The rulers of 
these cities call themselves either kings or governors. 

It was from the Sumerians that the Semites learned to live 
in cities. Their word for city was Alu, which is the Hebrew 
word for Ohil, or tent, which is still used in the Old Testament 
in the sense of home. The Hebrew, Hekel, palace, comes 
from the Sumerian Egal, or great house. The first palaces seen 
by the Semitic nomads must have been those in the Chaldean 
towns or cities. The Semitics improved upon the heritage they 
had received, and even the system of writing was enlarged and 
modified. 

It is probable that at the court of Sargon of Akkad, what 
we term the final revision of the syllabary took place. Sargon 
was the founder of the Semitic empire in Asia. His date was 
placed by the native historians as far back as 3800 B.C. The 
power of Sargon extended to the Mediterranean, and it may be 
to the Island of Cyprus. His conquests.were continued by his 
son Narim Sin, who made his way to the copper mines of the 
Sinaitic peninsula, the chief source of the copper that was used 
in his day. The empire of Sargon was extensive, but the land 
of the Semitics reached beyond his kingdom. Syria was called 
the land of the Amorites and was a Babylonian province. 

It is from these different names, such as Accadians, Sumer- 
ians, Phcenicians, and Hittites, that we learn that the region 
of the Tigris. was the starting point of the different 
races; but the languages which prevailed in China, in India, in 
Europe, and in Africa, prove that the confusion of tongues 
was in reality an historical event. Whatever we may say about 
the building of the Tower of Babel and the sudden confusion of 
tongues, we may certainly conclude that in this region different 
tongues were spoken, and that distant nations still retain traces 
of the languages which were begun very early in the history of 
the race. 
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ABORIGINAL BASKETRY. 


The making of baskets was a favorite occupation among the 
aborigines ot America, and one in which they excelled. 

Mr. O. ‘[. Mason says: “There is no department of art in 
which their taste and eye for beauty is more manifest, It was 
a department of art which did not require much strength, but 
did require a delicacy of touch and an eye for correct form, 
and especially for color. Material for basketry required some 
strength, as the wood needed to be split carefully, the desirable 
part separated from the undesirable; but skill was needed in 
taking the fibrous portion and making ribbon like strips equal 
in thickness and width, also in twisting and braiding the cord 
which might be woven into the basket, and bringing it into the 
proper shape, so that it would have acorrect form. The color- 
ing and ornamenting also brought into play another set of 
faculties, so that upon the whole basket making was a some- 
what complicated art. 

The tools which were necessary were very simple. They 
consisted mainly of a knife for cutting the fiber into proper 
width, and a shell for scraping the fiber. Where plants grew 
which were suitable for. making baskets, it was easy to gather 
the material, but’when woody fiber was used, skill was necessary 
to select it and cut it into shape. For coloring matter, the 
juice of plants and mineral substances were used to produce 
darker shades. . 

It was easy for the Indian woman to recognize the plants 
which would be useful as dyes, and the gathering of them was 
not difficult. Where wicker baskets were made, a log of wood 
without knots was selected and beaten with a wooden mallet. 
The strips were torn off one by one, and were shaped into 
splints, by splitting and shaving them down smooth. The 
basket-makers used an awl of bone as the chief implement, 
though the knife was very essential. This was generally made 
of flint, but since the appearance of the white man, is made of 
steel. The Twana Indians use a steel bladed knife and a steel 
awl, but they formerly used a pointed stick. Fingers and teeth 
were always necessary. 

I. Baskets are generally made by the women and girls in 
or near whatever dwelling was used for the household. There 
was no separate house or shop. Not even a wigwam was 
erected for the purpose, though in the case of the Cliff- 
Dwellers, both weaving and basket making were done in the 
rear of the dwelling apartments, or in what might be called the 
‘village common.” Both of these arts—weaving and basket- 
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making—were frequently carried on out of doors, and with the 
simplest of tools. Strange to say, there was scarcely ever a 
pattern in sight. It was not necessary for the Indian woman 
to have a model, for she carried in her mind the shape of the 
basket, the style of the weaving, the pattern after which it was 
to be ornamented, and even the coloring. There was an inner 
consciousness which was, perhaps, inherited. Still, industry 
leads to fine arts among savage, as well as among civilized peo- 
ple, and experience proved a training school. 

Mr. O. f. Mason says: “ Basketry is the rival of tool mak- 
ing, wood carving, skin dressing, and pottery, The basket 
maker must be botanist, colorist, weaver, designer and artist all 
in one. Could the windows of her mind be ote open, there 





would be seen in addition to these, the mystic lore of her 
tribe, and the mingling of the mythic and the poetical with the 
practica 

As to the patterns used in ornamenting baskets, the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: 1, Those which were used in imita- 
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BASKETRY PLAQUE, 


tion of natural objects; 2, those used as pictographs; 3, con- 
ventional ornaments; 4, those used as symbols. 

_ There were not as many imitative figures in the basketry as 
in the pottery. Occasionally there are, however, the figures of 
birds with wings. spread; also of human forms with the arms 
thrown out. Occasionally figures of deers are found, but always 
with angular legs, giving the animals a very stiff appearance. 
The Tulares of California have many mortar baskets on which 
human figures are woven. The Hopi have sacred coil trays on 
which spread eagles are seen in different colors, and have 
wicker plaques with the human figure in colors. The ancient 

-  Cliff-Dwellers have left finely wrought baskets in which the 
forms of deers and human figures may be recognized. The 
Pomo gift basket has a row of human figures, male and female, 
woven into the side. 

There is no doubt that many of the patterns are inherited. 
The Ojibwas about the Great Lakes preserve all sorts of pat- 
terns in porcupine quill work, while the Sioux, the Arapahoes, 





*O. T. Mason, Report of Nat. Museum, page 313; A. L. Kroeber, Bul- 
liten of Amer. Nat. Hist., XVII, 1902. 
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and the Kiowas use the totemic symbol of their tribe. There 
were many conventional figures and ornaments used by the 
same tribes, and copied by each individual basket maker, but 
the practice of borrowing from the tribes was so common, that 
it is difficult to identify any ‘ornament or shape as belonging to 
any one tribe, though they might be peculiar to some geo- 
graphical district or locality. 

II. In this respect, basketry differs from the costumes of the 
aborigines, and still more from the ornamentation of the per- 
son, for the costumes differ according to the tribe; but the pat- 
terns on baskets are common to many tribes. It would certainly 
be difficult to identify the tribe by the baskets, but it is always 
easy to identify the tribe by their dress, or costume, as well as 
by the cut of their hair and manner of tattooing their faces. 
There is a good reason for this difference between basketry and 
clothing or costumes, for the material which is used in basket 
making varies according to geographical districts; while the 
material used for clothing is found in many districts. 

To illustrate: the Haida Indians make wallets and baskets 
from spruce root, and from other materials, but they are ex- 
tremely plain in their personal decoration. The Thlinkeets of 
Southeastern Alaska make their baskets precisely the same as 
the Haidas, out of the same material, and embody the same 
symbolism in them. 

On the other hand, the Chilcats cover the surface of their 
fringed robes with their totemic symbols, which are peculiar to: 
themselves. The technical process of making their blankets. 
may be exactly the same, but their symbols are different from 
others. ‘Yheir blankets are always soft and warm, but the 
baskets are of hard material and cold. Coming farther south- 
ward, a basketry of another kind is reached. The symbolism 
is very remarkable, for the myths and stories of these Indians, 
which were common in olden times, are often recorded on the 
baskets, and they are made for no other purpose than to per- 
petuate the legends. 

The tribes of Washington, California, Arizona and Mexico 
all place some kind of design on their basketry, whether it 
has a symbolical significance or not. The ornamentation is 
always peculiar. Among these tribes there were mythical per- 
sonages, who were acquainted with sorcery and witchcraft. 
Their gods and heavenly beings were peculiar to themselves, 
some of which partook of the scenery and the surroundings. 
The same is true of the tribes on the Northwest coast, for some 
of these have figures of animals and human forms represented 
on the baskets; while others have the stepped figure which 
fepresented the mountains; others have zigzag figures which 
represented the lightning; still others have animal figures 
which were both tetemic and symbolic. In fact, we may learn 
about the mythology of the people from the baskets. 

It is said that the Iroquois formerly cut their hair so that 
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their totem could be recognized; tufts of hair were left in front 
and back, so as to resemble the head and tail of a bird. This 
would represent one form of totem Another form was repre- 
sented by a ridge of hair on top of the head, which represented 
the spine and tail of a buffalo. 

Totemism may have been embodied in the ornamentation of 
the baskets, but it is not recognized in modern times. What- 
ever animal forms are shown are 
imitative rather than totemic. 
There is so much uncertainty in 
most of the ornamentation of 
baskets, that it is somewhat un- 
safe to decide upon the totem, 
by studying the animal figures 
which are represented on them, 
though the imitative faculty is 
always manifest, and the skill and TULARE BOWL. 
taste may excite the admiration. 

III. Inreference to the fiber and material there is no uncer- 
tainty. There are, to be sure, several kinds of fiber which was 
found in nearly all localities, and used by nearly all tribes. To 
illustrate: the shoots of the hazelnut bushes are found in many 

laces, they are used for baby baskets and for burden baskets. 

he six Indian tribes of New York used black ash in their baskets. 
The Moquis of Northern Arizona use the stems of grass and 
the leaves of the yucca plant. The Coahuilla Indians of the 
Colorado dessert used material gathered from the marshes. 
The Menominee Indians of Wisconsin use the rushes and flags 
which grow in the lakes near where they dwell; they also take 
elmwood blocks and beat them into fiber and cut them into uni- 
form width. The Chippewa Indians near Lake Superior,.before 
the advent of the white man, used reeds and grasses for their 
baskets, specimens of which have been found in the old copper 
mines. Champlain saw corn stored by the Indians in great 
grass sacks. Josselyn saw baskets, bags and mats woven in 
bark and rushes, dyed black, blue, red and yellow. 

The Klamaths and the Apaches use wire grass. The Modocs 
and Klamaths use the twisted tule and slender strands split 
from the root of the sugar pine. Splints from the white oak 
are used by the Cherokee Indians. The Desert Indians use 
the slender branches of willow, and the Apaches use the thin 
leaves of the sumac. Among the tribes using willow are the 
Mojaves, Coahuila, Cocopas, Yumas, the Zunis of New Mexico, 
the Yokuts of California, and the Tinnehs of fAlaska. The 
Indians of Canada,such as the Penobscots and the Abenakis 
use a variety of material. ‘ 

Baskets, or fragments of baskets, have been found in the 
caves of Kentucky and in the mounds of Ohio, which show 
that the material which abounded in those regions was woven 
into baskets. The cords in some cases resemble. wicker-work, 
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and in others resemble net-work; others resemble coarse cloth; 
still others have a twine weave. 

The baskets of Peru were sometimes imitative of work 
baskets, and were quite graceful. The Brazilian carrying bask- 
ets were made of split fiber, which was common in that region. 
The Venzuela basket was made out of yucca. Ancient baskets 
from Oraibi were made from fiber. Athapascan baskets were 
made of splints of cottonwood, sumac, mulberry, willow, yucca 
and agave. Navaho baskets are made out of splints of sumac 
and willow. The Apaches made their baskets out of yucca. 
The Pueblos made baskets in which they burried their dead; 
coarse wicker matting was placed in the bottom of the grave, 
on this was laid a matting of yucca; human hair was sometimes 
employed for filling. Sometimes the hair of wild animals was 
used in baskets, as well as in textiles, for the sandals of the 
ancient Cliff-Dwellers were made out of the same material and 
woven in the same way as the baskets were. 

The Hupa harvesting baskets were made out of the same 
material as the harvest itself. The outfit consists of a large 
basket, a mill stone for grinding, a hopper basket for holding 
the acorns, a pestle for grinding the acorns, a broom for sweep- 
ing the meal. 

Mr. Holmes speaks of the milling industry in Northern 
California. The acorn was the harvest, the nuts were pounded 
in stone mortars, the meal was sifted by shaking and blowing, 
and was cooked by hot stones and thrown into the baskets, and 
the whole process, except picking was done with the basket. 
Rawhide receptacles were used on the great plains of the 
West, but in the industries and activities of life the basket- 
maker had a mission. The bark of the white birch was deco- 
rated by the quills of the porcupine and dyed in many colors. 
Walls of houses, rude fences were made of coarse basketry, as 
well as trinkets, wallets, fancy boxes, for holding tools. 

There was a great difference among the tribes as to the 
selection of the material for coloring with dye-stuffs. Each 
area seems to have furnished a different material, but was care- 
fully exploited and such dye stuffs were used as could be found 
in the region. There was scarcely any importing of dye stuffs 
from a distance, though adjoining tribes might borrow from one 
another. Squaw grass is used by the Indians of Northern Cali- 
fornia and the Vancouver Islands, and yucca by the Pecos 
Indians and those dwelling on the Rio Grande. 

There was a difference among the tribes as to the prepara- 
tion of the material. The Canadian Indians have shown very 
little care in their preparation, but the California Indians took 
great pains, and the result was that wonderful pieces of delicate 
workmanship are to be found here, some of them belong to pre- 
Columbian times. 

The different districts can be identified by the color, pattern 
and shape, as well as the material. It is, however, the color 
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that gives the brilliancy to the large collections. The fineness 
of texture, the shape and the pattern are, however, better tests 
than the color, though the delicate shades of the color adds to 
to the value of every specimen. 

The preparation of the material consisted of the split- 
ting and trimming such materials as the region furnished most 
abundantly, this was done in the simplest way, and with very 
few tools. Sometimes by merely selecting such material as 
came to hand. To illustrate: mats and baskets were woven 
from the willow, but the sweet-scented leaves of the savastana 
were also used. The Pomo Indians use the root of the bulrush 
for the brown and black patterns of their baskets. The tribes 
of the Northwest coast use the split roots of a tree for their 
water tight huckleberry baskets; the same tribe use the brown 





POMO BASKET, 


inner bark as the warp of their finely woven flexible baskets. 
Split hemlock roots are used by'the Indians of Neah Bay. The 
Sioux Indians use the inner bark of the elm to make a coarse 
basket. The Menominees and the Winnebagoes use the birch 
bark for their baskets to hold maple sugar. A kind of fern is 
used by the Hupas. 

IV. There are beautiful baskets, which were made in prehis- 
toric times and by uncivilized people, but the basket maker had 
the same eye for beauty that the maker of baskets has even now. 
Such specimens are of great value to the connoisseurs; they 
not only gratify the modern taste, but they show that the eye 
for beautiful forms existed among prehistoric people as well as 
historic, and is a common inheritance to humanity. As to the 
prehistoric baskets, the same material was generally used, and 
many of the same ornaments and figures which were probably 
survivors from prehistoric times 
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A few years ago there was found in a cave in Western Ten- 
nessee, bodies which had been buried in baskets made of cane, 
which showed much skill. The bodies were placed erect in the 
baskets and a cover of cane was placed over them; next to 
them was a very curiously wrought feather garment, the feathers 
were rolled around and twisted through the net work and the 
whole woven intoa coarse cloth. This rug was about three feet 
wide and six feet long. It had different colors—green, blue, 
yellow and black. Beneath this was the body of a female. 
Around it was a deer skin. There was also a scoop net made 
of bark thread. The cave in which they were found abounded 
in nitre, copper and salt: Another body was found in 1815, in 
a saltpeter cave in Kentucky. Around it was a deer skin, with 
hair on but trimmed; next, a wrapper of cloth made of twine, 
and inside of all was a mantle of cloth, made with feathers in- 
terwoven, which were fastened with great art, The plumage 
was distinct and well preserved. 

A number of other articles from caves in Kentucky and 
Tennessee have been discovered by Prof. F. W. Putnam and 
Dr. W. H. Holmes. One of these is a moccasin made of cord 
into the shape of a sharp-toed slipper, stiff enough to retain . 
the form of ashoe. Mr. E. G. Squier has described a mummy 
which was exhumed from a tomb in Pachacamac, Peru. The 
body was enveloped in a braided network of twisted grass, 
bound with cord which held the wrappings; next came an 
envelope of cloth of finer texture. Around the head and neck 
was twisted fiber of agave. The net was such as is used by 
fishermen. Beneath his feet were the remains of nets, also fish- 
lines and hooks, also a pair of bronze tweezers. 

The ancient Cliff-Dwellers had mats and baskets which were 
covered with animal figures. and many conventional symbols 
representing rainbows and mountains. The Tulares of Cali- 
fornia have many meal bags which they ornament with herring 
bone ornaments and other symbols. Some of these baskets 
are fastened in large stone mortars, which are used for pound- 
ing grain. The mortuary baskets among the Cliff-Dwellers 
resemble the common baskets, but the custom was to cover the 
body with woven garments, with a filling of feathers and the 
- of wild animals, which was really the winter clothing of the 

iving. 

There are many other specimens of prehistoric basketry, 
but we have not space to describe them. 

Among the Algonkin Indians the designs are changed to 
suit the whims of the buy:rs. Inthe birch ba:k ware in Alaska 
and Canada, and the receptacles of the Sioux and Plains In- 
dians mythical conceptions. have been re-awakened. The 
Ojibwas preserve all sorts of ancient patterns of porcupine 
quill-work on birch bark. While the Sioux, the Arapahos and 
the Kiowas paint upon their cases a totemic symbolism of their 
tribes. . The Thlinkeets cover the surface of their baskets with 
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symbolism connected with their daily life; while the Chilcats 
cover the surface of their fringed robes with totemic symbolism. 

The basket is frequently made for no other end than to 
imitate nature. The tribes of Washington, Oregon, California, 
Arizonia and New Mexico, all place some signs on their 
basketry. 

They are classified as follows: 1, natural phenomena, such 
as lightning, sunrise, clouds and sky; 2, mountains, lakes, 
shorts and rivers; 3, plants; 4, animals and parts of animals; 
5, human beings; 6, arrow heads; 7, mythical personages; 8, 
gods and heavenly beings. 

V. The wor | of the symbols on oR is the same as that 
on pottery and the painting on hide. Mr. A. L. Kroeber found 
among the Araphoes 458 distinct symbols, including tribal orna- 
ments, tent ornaments, and other 
objects. The Thlinkeets have de- 
veloped a unique scheme of sym- 
bolism, covering a wide range of 
meaning. The , etal Indians 
have many symbols on baskets, 
which are classified by Mr. James 
‘leit as fullows: 1, arrowheads; 2, 
root patterns; 3, butterflies; 4, 
stars; 5, packing straps; 6, zig- 
zags; 7, box; 8, eagles, They have 
also the symbol of the snake, bird 
tracks, bear tracks, geese flying, 
beaver, bear and horse. The Hopi 
have many symbols representing 
rain clouds, sky goddesses, and 
sky birds. These symbols often assume a conventional form 
and are difficult to make out. The most suggestive figure is 
that which represents a stepped pyramid, and really symbolizes 
the clouds. This figure is yery widely distributed; it is most com- 
mon among the Pueblos and Cliff-Dweilers, but is seen even as 
far as the Hupas and Klikitats and the Modocs and Nes Perces. 

There is another symbol which is quite widely distributed. 
It may be supposed to represent the revolving sky, There are 
arms projecting from the center to the circumference, but they 
are bent or hook shaped, and so suggest the thought of revolv- 
ing. The turn of these arms are always to the left. There are 
many specimens of coiled baskets and bowls among the Tulares 
and the Tetons. The Hupa twined baskets present a combi- 
nation of stepped pyramids and zigzags. Nearly all these 
figures are seen upon the modern baskets, and are really con- 
ventional figures. But the symbolism is hardly thought of by 
those who are making them. It is one of the evils of the trade 
in baskets which has come up within the past few years, that 
the religious significance is lost, and only such ornaments as 
will seem attractive to the buyer are put into the weaving. 
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NOTES ON ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 
BY DR. C. H. S. DAVIS. 





RECENT ARCH/ZOLOGICAL WORK IN EGYPT. 
A correspondent of the Nation says that immense undertak- 


, ings are now in progress in Egypt. Dr. Reisner is at the Giza 


pyramid, having extended his field to the abandoned Italian and 
French concessions. [He is now in his tenth year in Egypt, and 
a life work lies before him, For the first seven years he was 
attached to the University of California, with funds provided 
by Mrs. Phoebe Hearst ; during the last three years he has served 
Harvard University and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. At 
present his excavations are at the eastern base of ‘the smaller of 
the three Giza pyramids, that of Menkura, where he is removing 
the enormous blocks of facing granite, which it is hoped may 
have been the indirect means of protecting some sanctuaries of 
the pyramid temple. Here one may see the perfection of modern 
excavation; not an iota of evidence escapes; the laborers are the 
most perfectly trained, the most honest and the best disciplined in 
Egypt. The volumes published or now in press under Dr. Reis- 
ner’s direction are devoted to the culture of the early dynasties, 
and the connection with the pre-dynastic or pre-historic cultures 
among the Egyptians of the storie age. 

A few miles south Dr. Borckhardt, head of all the German 
explorations in Egy :t, is now engaged, in a similarly thorough 
manner, but not on quite so extensive a scale, with the pyramids 
of Abusir in the interests of the Berlin Museum. Continuing 
down the plateau at Sakkara, the necropolis of Memphis, Dr. J. 
E. Quibell, the field representative or director of the special ex- 
plorations of the Cairo Museum, is:a most able and enthusiastic 
excavator. He is in his second year at this point. The Cairo 
Museum reserves for its own exploration the entire Memphis 
necropolis of Sakkara, as well as the two more southerly pyra- 
mids of Dashur. The historical method of search is a time-con- 
sumer, and even at Dr. Quibell’s fairly rapid rate of progress, 
a half-century will be needed to complete the enterprise. 

Some ten miles further south, Dr. Lythgoe is beginning his 
excavations for the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York. 
The concession is regarded_as valuable, promising fine results. 
The excavations are starting, as at Giza and Abusir, in the tem- 
ple on the eastern face of the most northerly of the two pyramids, 
Like Dr. Reisner, Dr. Lythgoe is a graduate of Harvard, with a 
special training in the University of Berlin, and he has had five - 
years in the field with Reisner himself. He is the author of one 
of the most important volumes in the Reisner series. He has 
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ample means which he is expending judiciously with a large 
force of well-trained workers, and with full realization that the 
surest results will be obtained by thorough procedure through 
a long and difficult campaign. 


Two hundred miles to the south, near the exquisite Temple 
of Abydos, Dr. John Garstang is digging in tombs of the eleventh 
dynasty for the Museum of the University of Liverpool. He 
has a large and enthusiastic camp of laborers from Guit. Among 
them are many typical Egyptians with profiles resembling those 
on the ancient tombs. From this region of Abydos is reported 
an illustration of the vandalism of defective methods. An arch- 
zologist who need not be named was busy on a valuable conces- 
sion here for three years without results; he was followed on the 
very same ground by Dr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, who in two 
years secured extremely important material, including the names 
of all the kings of the first dynasty. Dr. Petrie is now in the 
service of the British School of Archeology. 


Opposite Luxor can be seen the admirable work of Dr. Ed- 
ouard Naville, the Swiss archeologist, who has been aided for 
ten years by the Egypt Exploration Fund. Just north of the 
beautiful temple of Queen Hatasu, which he has restored—an 
object familiar to all travellers in Egypt—he has recently laid 
bare a much more ancient temple of the twelfth dynasty. Mr. 
Davis’s concession is very valuable; and, as every one admits, he 
has worked with exceptional pertinacity, liberality and good 
judgment. In 1903 he reached the tomb of Thothmes IV; in 
1906 the tombs of Ua and Tua, the father and mother of Queen 
Tyi. The contents of these tombs, transferred in entirety to the 
Cairo Museum, constitute a unique and perfect exhibition of a 
royal burial. The room set apart by M. Maspero for this col- 
lection is certainly the most interesting in the Museum; rich as it 
is, Mr. Davis will now add the treasures of Queen Tyi. A special 
volume, succeeding those upon Thothmes IV and Hatasu, elab- 
orately illustrated, will soon be issued. In 1905 Mr. Davis laid 
open the tomb of Queen Hatshepsut. In the year 1906 he came 
upon nothing exceptional, though the Italian archzologist, Schia- 
parelli, discovered an unrifled tomb, the entire contents of which 
he was allowed to transfer to the Turin Museum. Finally, in 
1907, the Davis excavations were again richly rewarded by the 
discovery of Queen Tyi. M. Maspero was so delighted that he 
presented to Mr. Davis one of the exquisite canopic jars, which 
will thus come to America. Four of these jars were discovered 
in the tomb of the queen; they are of alabaster, surmounted by 
beautifully carved portraits of the queen herself (in place of 
the four traditional heads of the animal gods of the dead) with 
inset eyes and eyebrows. In the opinion of Mr. Davis, these 
heads surpass, as works of plastic art, anything thus far found in 
Egypt; they most nearly approach the Greek standard. 
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The German Orient-Gesellschaft has recently published a col- 
ored plate representing the results of its researches, in the shape 
of a reconstruction of the Egyptian pyramids in the vicinity of 
the ancient city of Memphis. The plate is the work of Prof. L. 
Borchardt and is published by Georg Bixenstein & Co. in three 
colors. 

M. de Mathusieulx has given an account of his recent ex- 
plorations in the ancient ‘Cyrenaica—an unexplored field of im- 
mense possibilities in Greek archeology. He received less en- 
couragement from the Turkish government than during his three 
previous sojourns in Tripoli; and it seems likely that the ruins 
of the Pentapolis will remain hidden for some time to come be- 
neath the Libyan sands. From this vicinity—the ruins of Barka 
—Louis XIV quarried the colored marbles which still adorn his 
palace of the Trianon at Versailles. 

Italy has not only refused all foreign aid for excavating Her- 
culaneum, but is planning other undertakings of great impor- 
tance. Ostia, the ancient port of Rome, and one of the favorite 
summer resorts of fashionable Romans during the Empire, is at 
last to be excavated and the work to be started within the year. 
An attempt will also be made to find the remains of the great 
buildings at Pzstum, to which both Greek and Roman historians 
frequently refer. At present the city walls and three magnificent 
Doric temples are all that can be seen of this ancient town. More- 
over, the Baths of Diocletian in Rome are to be completely 
cleared. Signor Rava, the minister of public instruction, has ob- 
tained permission to expropriate all the houses in that neighbor- 
hood, and $100,000 has been conceded fo carry out the plan. 

The Allgmeine Zeitung of Munich (Supplement No. 255) 
gives a very interesting report of the excavations at Bouma Karm 
Abu’m by Karl Maria Kaufmann, a merchant and savant of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. The flourishing city that once occupied 
this site was still seen and described by an Arabian geographer of 
the tenth century. It is situated in the so-called Mareotis desert, 
south of Alexandria, and is an extensive field of Christian ruins, 
including the remnants of the memorial church of the Alexan- 
drian martyr Menas, two other Basilicas, and the site of a great 
Egyptian clay and pottery industry. A preliminary report has 
been published in a good-sized pamphlet, embellished with some 
fifty illustrations and sketches; and this is to be followed by a 
more exhaustive publication. A second'archzologital expedition 
is to be sent out soon to this new field, the money being fur- 
nished by the city authorities of Frankfort. That which has been 
already unearthed is of special importance as ‘showing the close 
connection between the ecclesiastical architecture of the Western 
Roman Empire and that of the Oriental people. 

The University of Pennsylvania has received a gift of eight 
thousand dollars a year for five years, for the maintenance of ex- 
cavations in Egypt under the direction of Dr. Randel Mclvers. 
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Such an enterprise should be productive of much good and the 
results will be awaited with great interest. 





M. G. Legrain, in his great excavations about the foundations 
of the temples at Karnak, still continues to bring to light statues 
in great numbers. He seems to have found a storehouse of the 
gods. The first two seasons’ work have yielded more than seven 
hundred statues in stone and more than sixteen thousand in 
bronze. 





Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archzol- 
ogy, Vol. xxix, Part 2, St. Menas of Alexandria. Margaret A. 
Murray—Some Unconventional Views of the Texts of the Bible, 
VII. Sir H. H. Howarth—The Tablets of Negadah and Abydos 
(Con.). F. Legge—The Chronology of Asurbanipal’s Reign, 
B. C. 668-626, V. Rev. C. H. W. Johns—The Tomb of Thyi. 
E. R. Ayrton—Note on the Name Zaphnath Paaneah. P. Scott— 
Moncrieff. 





In “Die Archzologischen Entdeckungen des Neunzehten Jahr- 


hunderts’’ (Leipzig ; Seemon), by Prof. Adolf Michaelis gives 
in ten chapters a clear and readable account of all the great dis- 
coveries in Italy, Greece, Egypt and other Oriental countries from 
the eighteenth century down to the year 1905. An initial chap- 
ter deals with our knowledge of ancient works of art up to the 
end of the eighteenth century. The book is without illustrations, 
but the author refers to the pictures in the well-known handbooks 
of Springer and Winter. A list of sources and a complete index 
further increase the usefulness of the book. 





Dr. Charles R. Gillete, assistant Curator of the Depatment of 
the’ Egyptian and Cypriote arts, has received leave of absence and 
is now in Egypt, where he has met Mr. Albert M. Lythgoe, who 
has already begun his season’s work there. Mr. Gillette has now 
gone to Cyprus to make some investigations in connection with 


his editorial work on the Catalogue of the Museum’s collection 
of Cypriote antiquities. 





In Part 1 of the Hibeh Papyri, edited by B. P. Grenfell and 
A. S. Hunt, the editors say: “A comparison of the papyri of ex- 
tant Greek authors with the corresponding portions of the medi- 
eval MSS. shows that the early texts hardly ever favor in a 
marked degree any one of the later MSS. or families of MSS., 
while in the case of some authors, e. g., Xenophon, the papyri 
show that modern critics have often gone too far in preferring 
one family of MSS. to another, and prove clearly what is apt to 
be sometimes forgotten, that the proper guiding principle in the 
reconstruction of the text of any ancient author is a judicious elec- 
ticism.” . 
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Among the fragments of extant classical authors found at El 
Hibeh are a number from Homer’s “Tliad,” which show the now 
familiar divergence of text from the Vulgate, and one fragment 
from the “Odyssey” (xx 41-68), in which similar divergence 
occurs. This‘is the first Ptolemaic fragment of the “Odyssey” 
to be discovered. The editors take occasion, at some length, to 
uphold, in view of the new evidence and in the face of recent 
attack, their earlier theory that the vulgate text of Homer did 
not indeed originate with the Alexandrians, but certainly was not 
the prevalent text in Egypt until some time between 150 and 30 
B. C. Its final acceptance, they think, must have been due in 
some measure to the influence of the museum scholars. 





The Greek minister of education has informed the authorities 


‘that the district of Pyrgos, in which are the Olympian ruins, that 


early in the spring Dr. W. Dorpfeld, director of the German 
Archeological Institute in Athens, will again dig near the Altis 
and on the Alpheios. It is confidently expected that the deposits 
left by the overflow of the river will contain a number of impor- 
tant finds. 





News is received that excavations at Thebes have brought to 
light the ruins of what is believed to have been the palace of King 
Cadmus, the legendary founder of Thebes. Some remains of the 
ancient walls of the Cadmea, the acropolis of ancient Thebes, 
were visible as late as 1890, but seem since to have disappeared. 
Leake, who visited Thebes in 1805, speaks of having seen thirty 
yards of ruined walls more than twenty-eight feet in thickness, 
the masonry of which is formed of roughly hewn masses of 
stone not unlike that of ancient Tiryns. The report from Athens 
indicates that the palace within the acropolis bounded by these 
walls has been discovered. The clearing of the Cadmea would 
be of great value in supplying us with another “Mycenzan” 
acropolis. The undertaking, however, is made especially difficult 
by the fact that modern Thebes is built on that site. 





A Belgian archeological expedition under the leadership of 
Dr. Jean Caparts, conservator of the Royal Museum of Arts in 
Brussels, has just started for Egypt to make researches on the 
probable site of the ancient Heliopolis, the sun city of the Pha- 
roahs. The territory granted for this purpose by the Egyptian 
government covered about 1,000 hectares. The Belgian govern- 
ment has granted this expedition, in which the Louvain archzol- 
ogist, Dr. Mathieu, and Ferdinand Mayence, member of the 
French Archeological Institute, will take part, money for three 
years, 





At a point about thirty miles due south of Cairo and the great 
pyramids of Giza, and near the pyramids of Lisht, Dr. A. M. 
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Lythgow has recently begun his excavations in the interests of 
the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art. Dr. Lythgow, 
who has had a long training in Egyptian excavation, is fitting up 
his quarters in a simple and inexpensive but thoroughly scientific 
manner, in preparation for a long campaign similar to that which 
Dr. Reissner, another American, is so ably conducting around 
the Giza pyramids. 





In the Beilage of the Munich Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 109, 
Prof. Ed. Koenig of the University of Bonn, discusses the arch- 
ological researches made by Prof. Ernst Sellin of Vienna, in 
three expeditions under his charge, in. the ruins of Taanakh, the 
Taanach of Joshua xii, 21. Says the Nation: “While the Tigris- 
Euphrates and the Nile valleys have for decades been furnish- 
ing good materials for the Biblical archeologists, Palestine itself, 
outside of Jerusalem, is largely virgin soil. Only recently have 
English savants been at work in Tell-Chesi, in the southwestern 
portion of the country, and later in Geser, south of the road from 
Joppa to Jerusalem. Prof. Sellin has now published a full report 
of his reasearches in two volumes of the Denkschriften of the 
Vienna Academy of Sciences. He has laid bare in Taanakh four 
strata of ruins, each with utensils and other finds characteristic 
of four stages of civilization, the earliest antedating the advent 
of the Hebrews. Among these discoveries are also a series of let- 
ters, all, however, of a private nature, and written in cuneiform 
characters, as are also the famous Tell el-Amarna letters found 
in Egypt. Particularly abundant have been the finds pertaining 
to religious affairs, a large number of amulets and images of gods 
and goddesses being unearthed. No fewer than nineteen nude 
images of Astarte are included in this list, as also an image of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian god Nergal. The most interesting 
specimen of this class of discoveries is a movable incense altar, 
found in the third stratum. Koenig concludes that the data and 
details brought to light by these investigations are fully in har- 
mony with the reports of Old Testament sources, and tend to 
confirm the reliability of the literary sources extant for the history 
of Israel’s religious development. 





Mr. Seton-Karr has published an interesting paper on “Flint 
Implements of the Fayum, Egypt,” in which he gives a full de- 
scription, copiously illustrated by plates, of flints recently found 
in the Fayum desert, around the shores of the Birket el-Kurun, 
the shrunken representative of the ancient Lake Moeris. The 
flints are found on the surface of the desert above the ancient 
water level, and generally on the crests of undulations from 
which the prevailing north wind has removed the sand. The 
nodules of flint which occur all over this desert are of a tough 
consistency and small, and were thus very suitable for making 
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arrow points and the distinctive and peculiar Fayum flint imple- 
ments. Two hundred and fifty-nine specimens are illustrated. 
The recent number of Klio (Beitrage Zur Alten Geschichte, 
Bd. vi, Heft 2), edited by Prof. Lehmann-Haupt and Prof. Korne- 
mann, contains a monograph by Dr. M. Streck on the earliest his- 
tory of the Arameans, with special reference to contemporary 
events in Babylonia and Assyria. It has long been known that 
Aramaic was employed as the official language of the western 
half of the Achaemenian empire, and the German excavations at 
Sinjirli have proved that in Northern Syria it existed as a writ- 
ten language as early as the eighth century °-B. C. But we 
have not to depend on actual inscriptions in Aramaic for the early 
history of this Semitic group. Seamen tribes and states are fre- 
quently mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions. Dr. Streck 
points out that the earliest representatives of the Aramean stock 
were termed’ Akhlame, who are first mentioned in the Tel el- 
Amarna letters, and later on were conquered -by the Assyrian 
king, Arik-den-ilu, about 1350 B. C. Tiglath-Pileser I, termed 
the Arameans Akllame Armaia, i. e., “Aramean Akhlame,” and 
they were subsequently known by the generic title of Aramu. 





The British School of Archeology in Egypt has proved a 
great success. Within a year and a half the collection of over 
£3,000 has shown what a hearty interest was felt in the recovery 
of the history and civilization of Egypt. The assured position 
of this society for future work needs now to be thoroughly main- 
tained in order to make it comparable with the richly endowed 
French School, the many official enterprises of German Oriental 
work, and the royal undertakings of Italy. The work of the past 
season provedone of the richest historical harvests that Professor 
Petrie has ever known. The Tyksos camp and cemetery, the 
City of Raemses, and the temple and town of Onias had all con- 
solidated their vague impressions and scanty literary statements 
in a most satisfactory manner. The three students who went out 
with Professor Petrie largely contributed to these results, and 
Mr. Petrie drew fifty plates. They were able to keep two camps 
at work, and altogether to examine six sites. This year there 
will be six students at work, one of whom, Mr. Firth, has done 
admirable drawings for previous volumes at thé Mastabas of 
Saqqara. 





The ‘ground which Professor Petrie is permitted to work is 
in three districts. First, they will begin on the desert between 
Giza and Abusir; tombs of the First, Second and Third Dynas- 
ties were already known there, and it was the most promising 
site available for ascertaining the civilization between the great 
ages of the First and Fourth Dynasties. Whether there was a 
great decline in the interval was one of the urgent problems in 
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history. Secondly, they will probably work between Assiut and 
Sohag, with a view to trying for any light between the Seventh 
and Eleventh Dynasties, as tombs of the Ninth Dynasty were 
known there. Lastly, the temple site of the important city of 
Athribis ought to be found, and perhaps Professor Petrie will 
search for it. At each of these sites the need of work is urgent. 
Not only was there ceaseless destruction carried on by the native, 
and the almost equally destructive excavations of the licensed dig- 
ger who did not work scientifically or publish all his results ; but 
in the last year or two there had been.a fearsome activity in selling 
off government lands to speculators. 





The great cemetery of Heliopolis was sold; the cemetery of 
Tell el Yehudiyeh with the Hyksos graves, was sold, and only 
by a rare chance was Professor Petrie allowed to work in it; the 
town of Goshen was sold, and work there was impossible ; land 
below the pyramid hill was sold; most of the site of Athribis was 
sold. In every direction the chances of recovering history were 
disappearing forever. The only possible course seems to be to 
work out the sites in danger as rapidly as possible ; not to expend 
any of the receipts over clearing up monuments which are already 
recognized and not in danger, but to exhaust as quickly as possi- 
ble the ground which might soon pass irrevocably into speculative 
hands. Rev. Dr. Wm: C. Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston, 
Mass., is authorized to receive subscriptions for the British School 
of Archeology. 





For the preservation of the ruins of Carthage, which vandals 
are fast laying waste, a festival, the proceeds of which will be 
devoted to the purpose, was given during Easter week in Tunis. 
In that festival all the glories of ancient Carthage were revived; 
the customs and the peoples of those early days when Rome ruled 
the conquered province, and during the changes when its blood- 
stained history was made by warriors of various nations, were 
presented for the first time in scenic ~eproduction. Recent exca- 
vations have furnished matter that has lain covered for hundreds 
of years. It is the intention of the Society of Archzologists, 
which has the affair in charge, to give a festival every Easter, the 
funds received from which will be applied towards the preserva- 
tion of the ruins. 





One of the most important expeditions, from a scientific point 
of view, has recently left this country for Southern Egypt, where 
a thorough search will be made for the pre-historic ancestors of 
the elephant. Heading the expedition is Professor Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, of the American Museum of Natural History, who 
will also act in the capacity of geologist and paleontologist of the 
United States Geological Survey. His assistants are Walter 
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Granger and George Olsen, connected with the American Museum 
of Natural History, each an experienced explorer in many fields. 

The expedition is particularly interesting because it will fol- 
low in the footsteps of an Egyptian survey which the British gov- 
ernment has been carrying on for about three years. C. W. An- 
drews of the British Museum, is at the British expeditions, and 
some time ago published a large volume on the pre-historic ani- 
mals found in Egypt. At that time Professor Osborn predicted 
that the ancestors of the elephant would be found in Egypt, and 
his prediction was verified, as a year ago the British survey 
found a fossil which, it is said, is undoubtedly the ancestor looked 
for. It was named Arsinoétherium, after Queen Arsinoé, the 
consort of Ptolemy I of Egypt, who lived 280 B. C: 





This present expedition is financed by Morris K. Jessup, presi- 
dent of the American Museum of Natural History. The expe- 
dition will be gone about four months. If sviccess has not crowned 
its efforts by that time the assistants will remain, although Pro- 
fessor Osborn will return. The principal search will be made in 
the Fayum desert. This is a three days’ journey by canal from 
Cairo, near the Fayum oasis, and is entirely in the desert. Water 
will have to be carried sixty miles by camels to the expedition. 
It is expected that the British government will co-operate in the 
work and will allow the use of many of the workmen who have 
been working heretofore for the British Museum. 





At Ancona, Italy, recently workmen discovered two ancient 
tombs of extraordinary value and interest while excavating for 
the foundations of a new hospital. The tombs date from the third 
century before Christ. They contained some beautiful silver 
vases, a pair of gold ear-rings, set with emeralds, and a gold 
ring, set with a carved stone. Orders have been ‘given that 
search be made for other antiquities. 





The excavations at Metapontum, Southern Italy, have resulted 
in the discovery of many Greek tombs, some covered with large 
tiles, others with cylinders, and still others with stones. One 
tomb was evidently that of a distinguished person and was made 
of large blocks of stone covered with Greek lettering, and had in- 
side a skeleton, intact, with vases and other objects. The tombs 
belong to the fourth century before Christ. Interest in the dis- 
covery has been heightened because the great.Greek philosopher, 
Pythagoras, was buried at Metapontum about 500 B. C., and, as 
his tomb existed at the time of Cicero, who died in 43 B. C., it is 
hoped that it may be found. : 

The first specimens of a Christian literature in the ancient Nu- 
bian language have recently come into the possession of the Royal 
Library in Berlin. Prof. Karl Schmidt of the theological faculty 
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of the University of Berlin, brought with him from his vacation 
trip last summer in Egypt, the first papyrus fragments of this 
literature, every specimen of which had been lost, and the exist- 
ence of which was known only from translations and references by 
foreign writers. The language of these texts, the Nubian, has 
not been used for literary purposes for many centuries. 





Professor Marucchi,:the distinguished Roman archeologist, 
who has recently shown almost conclusively that the death of St. 
Peter took place in or near the Vatican and the great church that 
bears his name, and not, as later tradition affirmed, on the Janicu- 
lum, where the church of San Pietro in Montorio stands, in March 
gave a lecture in the crypt of St. Peter’s, the unquestionable 
site where the sarcophagus of the great apostle is to be found. 
The professor pointed out that the present basilica stands on the 
very spot on which once stood the great villa of Nero. Many 
pagan tombs have been found there, proving that the ground of 
the villa contained a burying place for the use of Czsar’s house- 
hold. If St. Peter were martyred there with the other Christians 
who perished in the persecution of Nero, it would be extremely 
probable that he would be interred in the tomb of one of Czsar’s 
servants, since the Epistle to the Phillipians proves that Chris- 
tians were to be found in the household of the emperor. This 
would account for the fact that no Christian cemetery grew up 
around the remains of St. Peter, as often happened around the 
resting place of an especially holy martyr. The surrounding 
pagan tombs would render this impossible. Professor Marucchi 
quoted authorities which show that from early in the second cen- 
tury there is a continuous and undoubted chain of witnesses to 
the tradition, which makes it certain that the body of the great 
apostle was really to be found there. St. Gregory of Tours, who 
came to Rome as a pilgrim, describes how he descended and saw 
the sarcophagus. But after the ninth century the tomb was 
walled up, probably in fear of the Saracens, who were then sack- 
ing the country. 





The Aramaic Papyri discovered in 1904 at Assuan, on the 
borders of Upper Egypt, are now published in twenty-seven 
folio fac-simile tables, with Aramaic text as read by the editors, 
translation and commentary, together with introductions by Prof. 
A. H. Sayce and A. E. Cowley, an explanation of Egyptian proper 
names by W. Spiegelberg, and a bibliography of former Egyp- 
tian Aramaic papyri by Seymour de Ricci. The Assuan papyri 
consist of ten related documents which contain the complete reg- 
ister of a Jewish family in ancient Syene (Assuan) for two gen- 
erations, with full information of their business and property 
affairs, especially settlements at marriage and agreements as to 
inheritances. They are dated accurately according to the reigns 
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of the Persian kings, Xerxes, Artaxerxes and Darius, and extend 
over a period of sixty years, from 471 to 411 B. C. Since each 
date is recorded in both Egyptian and Jewish chronology, valua- 
ble information is at hand as to the history of the calendar. These 
documents are important also for the history of religion, for the 
frequent presence of the divine name Jahu in proper names indi- 
cates that that word was still spoken. Mention of an altar of 
Jahu before which an oath was taken proves that the Deuter- 
onomic law of a single sanctuary was not then in force among 
Jews of the Diaspora; and mention of ah oath by a Jewess be- 
fore the Egyptian god Sati shows that other gods besides Jahweh 
were recognized, as was also the case in ancient Israel. This 
Jewess, named Mibzachja, is mentioned in a later document as 
having for her second husband a certain Nathan, whose name 
formerly was As-hor. Since the latter name is as certainly Egyp- 
tian as the former is Jewish, the conclusion may be drawn that 
she was sufficiently zealous to make her husband a proselyte. 

The Egyptian service des antiquités, or department of antiq- 
uities, has charge of all monuments in the Nile land. It is now 
carrying on an interesting work—keeping in repair the ancient 
temples, just as they were kept in repair some thousands of years 
ago by some pre-historic department of antiquities. By monu- 
ments the department and Egyptologists mean any ancient thing 
from a potsherd scratched with rude demotic or current script, 
perhaps seven thousand years old, to a temple whose roof stones 
weigh from forty to eighty tons each and are covered with hiero- 
glyphics cut by diamond drills, for it is tolerably certain the 
ancient Egyptians used them. The department of antiquities has 
charge of all the museums which it has formed, as well as of all 
monuments. None of the latter can be excavated’ or exported 
without its consent. It now proposes to confine its functions to 
the restoration and repair of temples. 





In the recent issue of Klio (Beitrage Zur Alten Geschichte, 
Band vi, Heft 3), Dr. Paul M. Meyer of Berlin has a monograph 
upon the legal conditions, of the existence of which we have evi- 
dence in Egypt during the Ptolemaic and Roman periods. In the 
course of his discussion Dr. Meyer gives classified lists of the 
various legal documents of the time which have been recovered 
upon Greek papyri, including bills of sale, loan-contracts, receipts 
for property, hiring agreements, deeds of security, mortgages, 
marriage agreements, doweries and the like, and, as in all cases, 
he gives full references to the publications in which the docu- 
ments have appeared, his treatise will be of the greatest service 
to students of the legal and social conditions which prevailed in 
ancient Egypt during the later periods of her history. 

At a meeting of the Anthropological Society of Gottingen, 
held the first week in April, Prof. Wagner and others discussed 
the theory that Ophir, the place where Solomon obtained his gold 
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for the temple at Jerusalem, is identical with Mashonaland, as 
asserted by Dr. Peters, ex-governor of German East Africa. 
Professor Wagner and others declared that the theory was un- 
tenable. Professor Von Lushan of the Berlin Anthropological 
Museum said that the architectural. engbellishments of the ruins 
found by Dr. Peters were the clumsy work of negroes. He 
added that the evidence on which Dr, Peters mainly relied, a little 
clay figure pronounced by Dr. Peters to be an image of Thothmes 
III, which was offered to the Berlin Anthropological Museum for 
$1,000, had been declined as a forgery. The well-known expert, 
Heinrich Schaefer, of Berlin, also pronounced the figure a modern 
forgery. The latest investigators repudiate the theory that South 
Rhodesia is the land of Ophir. They say its distance is far too 
great and that in‘ancient times it would have been impossible for 
laborers from a distant land to work the mines. 





Under the title Semitica, Prof. D. H. Muller has published as 
separate pamphlets a number of valuable studies contributed to 
the transactions of the Vienna Academy. The first of the two 
parts which have appeared deals principally with points in con- 
nection with the Tell el-Amarna letters; the second part with the 
influence exerted by the Hammurabi Code of laws upon later sys- 
tems of legislation. These subjects are treated from the com- 
parative Semitic standpoint. “ 





HEIRLOOMS AT JAMESTOWN. 


Norfolk, Va.—The patriotic associations of the country have 
taken the deepest interest in the Jamestown Ter-Centennial Ex- 
position, and the Hall of History will be a post-graduate institute 
for students of American history. The archives of the original 
thirteen colonies, the private collections from the homes, historical 
societies and associations and museums, have been searched for 
exhibits in this department, pictures, documents, furniture, cloth- 
ing, silverware, glassware, a varied collection, which will bring 
clearly to the mind of every observer the salient features of our 
nation’s history, the pivotal events of the several eras, the factors 
which combining germinated the seed planted at Jamestown, until 
it became a colonial grove which has developed into a mighty 
forest of commonwealths. 


The Jamestown Exposition will be more historical than any 
previous exposition, and as an educational factor along this and 
many other lines it will be unsurpassed. The construction of a 
fireproof historic-relic building has made it possible to secure 
priceless relics and heirlooms which have never before been placed 
on public exhibition. 


From the Virginia State Library will come the portraits of | 


Virginia’s governors and many old documents and manuscripts ; 
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from the Jamestown Island collection will come the silver service 
once used in the church, and from every section of the state will 
come colonial heirlooms and war relics of many kinds. In the 
North Carolina exhibit will be the valuable collection of the 
Guilford Battleground Company. In the Connecticut display will 
be an exhibit of colonial clocks, the Bishop Seabury collection of 
historical pictures and the Guilford Antiques, the latter compris- 
ing the rarest pieces of furniture in America, a thousand-leg 
table, a Hepplewhite sofa, Chippendale chairs and tables, etc. 
Massachusetts will contribute a fine historical exhibit of por- 
traits, engravings, laces, samplers, silver and jewelry, books, 
manuscripts, autographs, furniture and china. Georgia, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland will each send a valuable collection of 
treasured heirlooms. Each of the original colonies will con- 
tribute largely to this collection, but it-will not be confined to 
this territory by any means, for from nearly every state will come 
contributions to this most interesting exhibit. 

Among the special historical exhibits will be the great wooden 
eagle which, as a figurehead, graced the bow of Commodore 
Perry’s flagship, the Niagara; John Smith rock, upon which the 
head of the colonist was laid when rescued by Pocahontas; the 
anchor of the Merrimac, which was lost during the engagement 
with the Monitor, and which was but recently recovered; the 
Liberty Bell; a tree from which Daniel Boone.once shot a bear ; 
old cannon captured at Yorktown and thousands of other relics 
and historic articles. 

The collections for this exhibit are being made by the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, the Colonial Dames, the Society 
for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, the Daughters of 
the Confederacy, the Society of Colonial Wars, the Sons of the 
American Revolution, and the various historical societies of the 
several states. 





GRAND AND REALISTIC. 


SPECTACULAR REPRODUCTION OF MONITOR-MERRIMAC ENGAGEMENT 
AT THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION, 





BY M. 0, WATERS. 

Norfolk, Va.—There are many people now living in the vi- 
cinity of Hampton Roads who will remember the terrible days 
of March 8 and 9, 1862, to the last hours of their lives. On 
those days the bravest of them risked the missiles of death and 
thronged the shores to become eyewitnesses of the most unique 
naval engagement in the history of the world, the struggle be- 
tween the Merrimac and the Monitor; a struggle which spoke 
the knell of wooden vessels of war and marked the beginning of 
a new style of naval architecture from which the modern battle- 
ships and cruisers have been developed. 
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To those who witnessed this famous event, as well as. to those 
millions of visitors from all parts of this and other countries to 
whom the details of the battle are familiar, as matters of history, 
one feature of the Jamestown Exposition will be of ‘especial in- 
terest. This will be the spectacular reproduction of the great 
engagement which occurred just off the Exposition grounds in 
Hampton Roads, and the presentation will be given in as realistic 
manner as the perfect equipment of the present day will allow. 
The historical location so near the actual: scene of the occurrence 
lends added interest to the reproduction, and it is sure to be one 
of the decided attractions of the Exposition. 


The scene of the battle will be cyclorama and will be as grand 
a sight as the human eye ever beheld. The scene opens the day 
before the battle between the iron-clads, and shows the sun just 
setting upon the leaping flames of the burning “Congress” and 
the sinking “Cumberland,” with her cannon booming and her 
crew cheering as the ship settles beneath the waves and the brave 
fighters going down to death rather than surrender. The vic- 
torious Merrimac is seen slowly steaming away to the shelter of 
the Confederate shore batteries, to await the coming of dawn, 
to complete the work of destruction. This sunset scene will be 
one of the most gorgeous ever beheld, and will be a revelation of 
this character of scenic effect: Twilight comes on and the lurid 
light of the burning vessel casts its reflection upon the waters, 
revealing the other vessels of the Federal fleet, to which it seemed 
as a forecast of their own doom on the morrow. As the darkness 
appears, the stars twinkle and the scene becomes tranquil. Then 
come rolling clouds, forked lightnings and peals of thunder and 
a storm bursts in all its fury. Rain falls in torrents and the 
scene will have every appearance of reality. After the storm has 
subsided the stars again show themselves and the moon appears 
in all her glory. 


After a while the day begins to dawn and the sun peeps over 
the eastern horizon and the audience beholds the most beautiful 
sunrise that can be imagined. Out on the water they will see 
the Merrimac steaming down upon the Minnesota. The Con- 
federate ironclad has been repaired after her damages from ram- 
ming the Cumberland the evening before, and draws closer and 
closer to the Federal ship. The Minnesota lies helplessly stranded 
in shallow water, but suddenly from the rear darts the Monitor. 
The Merrimac puts on all steam and soon the battle between 
ironclads is on. The cannon will be seen in action and the crack 
and roar of the guns will be as-real as it was during the time of 
the great fight. The audience will be thrilled with the working; 
of each gunboat, and every movement will be in harmony wit 
the most authentic records of the great battle. Just at the cliinax 
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BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 


the curtain will be drawn afd the audience will be left to deter- 
mine which was victor. 

The engagement will be so reproduced that no exception can 
be taken by the visitors from any section of the country. Mr. 
Austin, who is the artist reproducing the spectacle, is considered 
the best in the world in this line of work, and he says this is his 
masterpiece. ; 

The Merrimac and Monitor used in the reproduction will be 
made of steel, and by the effect of the new appliances of elec- 
tricity they will appear to the spectators the actual size of the 
vessels when they were engaged in this historic battle. 
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THE Copges oF HAMMURABI AND Mosgs. By Prof. W. W. 
Davis, Ph.D. New York: Jennings & Graham. 


The Code of Hammurabi, though written in Babylonian 
script and language, was discovered not in Babylonia or Syria, 
but in the ‘‘Shushan ” of the Bible. This was for a long time 
a royal residence, though its location made it a battle Feld of 
the nations, The Elamites, who were situated east or Baby- 
lonia, conquered the city, and it was probably during one of 
these invasions that the stela was transferred in triumph to the 
Elamite capital. 

~ The great ruler Hammurabi flourished about 2200 B. C., a 
period about which very little is known. The surprising fea- 
ture of the code does not consist in its superiority-to the codes of 
the time, but in its inferiority to the Mosaic code, or the code: 
which was contained in the Ten Commandments. It is true 
that about a thousand years elapsed between the two codes, 
that of Hammurabi about seven hundred years before the Tel- 
el-Amarna tablets, and about the time of Amraphel and Cheder- 
laomer, or the time of Abraham. He is supposed to be the 
monarch who ruled over the Chaldeans when Abraham left the 
city. It has been supposed by Bible scholars that at the time- 
of Abraham idolatry prevailed in Babylonia, and that the ex- 
pedition of Cheder-laomer was that of a leader of a war-like- 
‘host, who controlled the nation by his supreme will. Judgin 
from the code itself, we may conclude that society was well 
regulated, and that morality prevailed to a greater extent than. 
is generally supposed. We no longer wonder that Abraham is. 
represented as so worthy a person, for the training which he 
may have had even among the idolatrous people, was such that 
he might well be regarded as the father of the faithful, and the 
model pioneer of his times; but with all his symetry of char- 
acter, he had the super-added element of a faith in the personal 
God, and a religious character which has been worthy of admi-- 
ration throughout all the ages. 

The code is not so valuable in itself, but it furnishes a suit- 
able background for the Scripture story and gives us the civil’ 
enactments, which furnish a good background for such a noble,,. 
devout and holy character as that of Abraham, even. after he 
had become the pioneer in the land which has since been called. 


the Holy Land. 
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Tue Otp TEesTAMENT DoctTRrINE OF SALVATION. By Wm. Sear 
Kerswill, M. A.,D. D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication; 1904. 

This is purely a theological book of the old type. It puts 
the doctrine of salvation as presented in olden times, in con- 
trast to that advocated in modern times, and says: ‘‘No matter 
how fascinating the treatment, we want the truth rather than 
exaggeration.” ‘‘If the Old Testament contains a plan of 
salvation which was affected before the incarnation and the 
New Testament revelation, let us discover the meaning; not 
what we read into it, but what it contained. It will not do to 
read back the New Testament into the Old; neither will it do 
to judge the Old Testament to be a myth or legend or folklore.” 

These quotations will show the design of the book, and the 
method of treatment. The fault that might be found, is that 
the author does not seem to realize that there was a progress 
of religious thought and even of doctrine in the Old Testa- 
ment which prepared the way for the New. This is the usual 
method with dogmatic theology, proof texts are taken from 
any part of the Bible, without regard to the contents, or the 
accompanying thought. The Old Testament was written at 
difterent times, and it is reasonable to suppose that there was 
much progress made by the writers. One of the best books 
is Banvard’s “ Progress of Doctrine in the Old Testament.” It 
would be well if theologians would take the Bible as they do 
other books. 





Tue Rise oF Man; A SKETCH OF THE ORIGIN OF THE HUMAN 
Race. By Paul Carus. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Company; 1907. 

The author says that “the idea that we are the offspring of 
God, is Greek, not Hebrew, but the sentiment has become a 
part of our religious ideas. From the standpoint of modern 
science, we can still insist that man holds a unique position 
among the rest of creation, for the distinguishing characteristic 
between man and brute is reason. Reason originates through 
language. The different soul forms represent special experi- 
ences. Truth and goodness and reason are not made of the 
dust.” 

The illustrations emphasize the contrast, for of all animals 
on the face of the earth, the most repelling are the anthropoid 
apes, which are represented on almost every page in the first 

art of the book. This impression does not improve when we 
ook upon the various skulls which are represented, especially 
if we compare them with the beautiful picture of the Madonna 

and Child on page 59. 

The author quotes Dr. Woodruff, who says: ‘In whatever 
direction we seek we are sure to find that remarkably clear evi- 
dence that man’s brain developed to its maximum size long be- 
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fore the dawn of civilization, by the gpa of natural selection, 
in an environment which elimited the least intelligent in each 

eneration, and that civilization always checks the progress.” 
This is hardly carried out by the facts of history, for the pro- 
gress of mankind has certainly been greater than that of ani- 
mals, and the animals themselves have been improved by con- 
tact with man. Reasoning from analogy we should say that it 
was from the exercise of faith in the higher being, whom we 
call God, rather than some force of nature, which we have in- 
herited from the animals that has brought us to the higher 
state. Civilization has always been permeated by higher 
motives, and christianity has been the chief element in human 
progress. This is illustrated by a contrast which is presented 
by the author in this book. There are twenty-three large illus- 
trations representing baboons, eighteen illustrations represent- 
ing human skulls, and only one of the human face, that of the 
picture of the Madonna and Child, by Gabriel Max. The 
picture itself presents an argument for the power of faith in 
man’s own character and light, which transforms him from a 
brute to a child of God, who is already receiving His image, 
even before he changes from this state to another. 





Tue Story or Sampson. By Paul Carus. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Company; 1907. 


This is a finely illustrated book, and contains pictures, 
which, with one exception, are attractive and interesting. The 
picture of Sampson pulling the pillars of the Temple away is 
quite suggestive. The picture of Siegfried’s death is especially 
interesting, as well as Christ’s entrance into Jerusalem; the 
Valley of Nazareth also is a beautiful picture. The book is 
certainly valuable for its illustrations, aside from the informa- 
tion it contains. 





THE Masai LANGuAGE AND Forkiore. By A. C. Hollis. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press; 1905. 


The Masai people represent a mixture between the Negro 
of the Nile and the Hamite Somali. They have a mixture of 
Bantu elements, and belong to East Africa. The folklore, 
aside from the grammer, contained in this volume, is of great 
interest. It relates to the hare and the elephant, the children 
and the sycamore tree; the caterpillar and the wild animals, the 
demon and the child, the dorabo and the giraffe. The follow- 
ing will illustrate the style of the myths and folklore: 

‘ The dorabo looked toward the sky, and the marvel was that 
cattle commenced to descend with a strip of hide until the 
kraal was filled, and then the hide was cut, no more cattle came 
down. The dorabo lost the cattle and had to shoot game for 
his food.” 
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There is something which the Masai called the rainbow, but 
the children called it the father’s garment, for its many colors. 
They say, ‘I will give it to father, for he will like it.” When 
they see the lightning, they. say that there is a big bird up in 
the heavens beating the water with its wings: that what one 
sees flashing is the water. When they feel the shock of an 
earthquake, they say a number of warriors are going on a raid. 
There is a cave in the mountain, and they say if you stand near 
its mouth you hear the voice of the people calling one another, 
and also the lowing of cattle. A woman is recognized by three 
things: earrings, an iron necklace, and big garment. The girls 
wear beads, small pieces of wire around their ankles, and a 
small cloth. 

Circumcision prevails among the Masai, as it does among 
many of the tribes of Africa. The Masai do not kill their 
sacred snakes, possibly because of the serpent worship which 
prevails. The medicine men are numerous, they have four 
methods of divining future events, Before they prophecy, 
they get drunk. The origin of the medicine men is that they 
came down from heaven, but they were so small that they were 
supposed to be children. It is said, before Europeans came to 
the country, they prophecied that white people would arrive. 

It is remarkable that the language varies according to their 
employment. The smiths have their own language, that is, a 
certain number of them have. The division of the day begins 
with the evening, when the cattle return. Nightfall is the hour 
for people to goto bed. Night is from midnight to the time 
when the buffalos go to drink. The blood red period is when 
the first rays of the sun reddens the heavens; the morning be- 
gins after the sun has risen. Midday is when the sun stands 
overheads, and afternoon when the shadows lower themselves. 
There are four seasons and twelve months. The first month is 
the month of the pliades, equal to June. In July cows give 
little milk; in August the cattle are in the valleys; in Septem- 
ber the trees flower; in October the lesser rains come; in 
November the clouds become white; in December the rains 
fall; in January the sun comes out; February is the last month, 
the birds follow the cattle; in March the clouds become black. 





THE SPIDER, AND OTHER TALES. By Carl Ewald. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons; 1907. 


This little book is a translation from the Danish, and illus- 
trates the literature which was likely to interest not only 
children but older people. Every chapter déscribes the per- 
sonification of either the spider, the mist, the queen bee, the 
caterpillar, the beech, the oak, the weeds, the dragon fly, or the 
duck. There is a liveliness about the style, and a realism in 
presenting the subject, which proves very charming. It is after 
the style of Aisops Fables, but is modern in the choice of sub- 
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jects and the manner of representing the pictures. If read to 
children, it would evidently interest them and have a refining . 
influence, for it is a charming book. 





Tue Yoxuts LAncuaGE OF SouTH CENTRAL CALIFORNIA. By 
A. L. Kroeber. Berkley University Press; 1907, 


This paper bound volume consists of 213 pages; price, $2.25. 
It is the fourth volume which has been prepared by Prof. 
Kroeber. The first was upon the language of the “Coast of 
California,” published in 1904; the second, “ Types of Indian 
Culture of California”; the third was on-“ Basket designs of 
the Indians of Northwest California,” and contained eighty 
pages. A still later pamphlet is on the “Shoshonian Dialects 
of California,’ and contains one hundred pages. Two more 
pamphlets are in press. This indicates great industry on the 
part of the writer, and a thorough acquaintance with the differ- 
ent languages and dialects of the region. 

The most interesting fact about the native tribes of Cali- 
fornia, and especially the Yokuts, is that they have been 
greatly influenced by their surronndings; so much so, that their 
language, or at least their dialects are very different, and vary 
according to their particular situation. The various tribes were 
scattered through the San Joaquin Basin, in the midst of the 
mountain region. Their territory extended from the Sierra 
Nevadas to the Coast Range, east and west, and trom the 
desert on the south to the Fresno River on the north. The 
great level stretch of this valley and the foothills constituted 
their habitat, but the higher Sierras were occupied by the 
Shoshones. 


PARTNERS OF PROvIDENCE. By Chas. S. Stuart. New York: 

The Centuary Company; 1907. 

This is a book which might have been published fifty years 
ago and proved acceptable to the public, but it is out of date, 
both in its appearance and the character of the illustrations as 
well as in its style and the subjects which are treated. There 
are, perhaps, a few hoosiers still living, and more backwoods 
people, who might be interested, but the out-landish manner 
and rag-tag appearance has fortunately passed away, even from 
the frontiers. Five hundred and fifty pages are too much to be 
given to such slang and nonsense. . 


COLLECTIONS OF THE SraTe Historicat Society oF NORTH 
Dakota. Vol I. 1906. ; 
This report contains about sixteen pages devoted to the 
archeology of the State, about thirty-six pages to the immigra- 
tion, one chapter to the location of military forts, a chapter to 
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the names of Indian chiefs and places. It contains, also, a 
number of illustrations representing Indian villages. There 
are many reterences to the early French explorers and the 
Catholic missionaries, Turtle Mountain, and other places. The 
value of such a collection is, that the facts which relate to the 
Indian tribes, the wars, and the missions among them can be 
learned, and even the names of the first settlers. 
CERTAIN MounDs AND VILLAGE SITES IN OunI0. By William 
C. Mills, Curator and Librarian of the State Archeological 
Museum of Ohio. (Illnstrated.) Vol. I. Columbus, Ohio. 


This is an elegant volume, with wide margins, goon print. 
and other qualities which show care in the publishing. The 
information furnished by it is valuable to the archzologist, and 
yet it awakens curiosity. ; 

Mr. Mills has been very careful in his explorations, and has 
described the villages and prehistoric settlements, and yet we 
are no nearer to the solution of the problem as to the Mound- 
Builders and the Indians. One singular circumstance that 
complicates the problem is the presence of a dog of the same 
variety as that found in the ancient tombs of the Thebes and 
the Swiss Lake-Dwellers of Europe, identical with the pure 
breed Scotch Collie. Another curious thing is that in some of 
the villages so many children died at six years of age; this 
might take place after the appearance of the small-pox, but 
that there should be so many deaths of children in the prehis- 
toric times is unaccountable. 

One thing is settled by this exploration: The distinction 
between the Mound-Builders and the Indians is not so great as 
it was once supposed to be. There was a difference between 
the Mound-Builders, for some of them seemed to have been 
capable of building great walls and high mounds, and others 
dwelt in tepees, and buried the dead beneath the surface. 

Mr. Mills has been very careful in gathering the data and de- 
scribing the facts, and the book will be valued by all arche- 
ologists and should have a place in all the libraries. 


Knicuts Wxo Foucut rue Dracon. By Edwin Leslie. Phila- 
delphia: The Sunday School Times; 1906. 


The grewsome facts are described in the style of fiction. 
The outrages which were perpetuated in the Boxer outbreak in 
the Chincse rebellion were bad enough to stir the emotions of 
all civilized people, but when described and dwelt upon in the 
style of a novel they are exceedingly aggravating and heart 
stirring. The author has accomplished his purpose: he has 
succeeded in writing a book which will stir the emotions of 
every one who reads it. There is scarcely a page which will 
not bring tears to the eyes; but the question is, is it the best 
way? The book will be read with much interest. 
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~ MOUND BUILDERS: 


THEIR WORKS AND RELICS. 
. BY STEPHEN D. PEET, PH. D. 


-Editor of ‘*The American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal.’’ 





A SEcoNp EpITION of this book, containing FIVE 

NEW CHAPTERS and a large amount of additional 
material, has just been published. It brings the 
subject up to the present date and throws much light 
upon the Mound-Builder problem. 

Many large pyramid mounds of the Gulf States 
are depicted in the Work, also the relics which have 
recently been discovered are shown by the cuts 
furnished. 

There are certain problems still unsolved, but these 
are discussed in a candid manner. The question of 
the age of certain copper relics, and the character of 
the symbolism which prevailed, is also presented. 
The book treats of the whole Mound-Builders’ Terri- 
tory, and brings before us the different stages of art 
and the different modes of life which prevailed in 
prehistoric times. 

The author holds that there was a contact between 
the Southern Mound-Builders and the so-called civil 
ized races of the Southwest, and that trade was car- 
ried on with all parts of the continent, but he thinks 
there was a decided difference between the hunter 
tribes and those which constructed the great earth- 
works which are scattered along the Ohio River and 
in the Gulf States. 

The book contains about 300 illustrations, which 
represent the earthworks and relics very correctly. 

It is an interesting book, and one that will be 
valued for the information it contains. 
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PRICE: $4.00, 
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A NEW BOOK - - JUST PUBLISHED 








MYTHS AND SYMBOLS 


OR 


THE ABORIGINAL RELIGIONS OF AMERICA. 
By REV. STEPHEN D. PEET, Pu. D. 





¢ ieee book treats of the religious systems which prevailed among the 
aborigines of America, as made known by their works and relics, 
and especially by their myths, symbols and religious ceremonies. It 
is well known that the native mythology of America resembles that 
which prevailed in the Old World at an early date, and presents a still 
greater variety; its imagery being drawn from the scenery and sur- 
roundings of the different tribes. 

It is a remarkable fact that there was a geography of religion on 
this continent which is very suggestive of the effect of scenery upon 
the humammind. . The author illustrates this point, and shows that the 
lowest form of religion—Shamanism—was found in the far North; 
Totemism, the next type, among the hunter tribes on both sides of the 
Great Lakes; Sun-worship, a still higher type, among the agriculturai 
tribes of the Gulf States; Nature-worship, among the mountain tribes 
of the Interior; and Personal Divinities, among the tribes of Mexico, 
Central America and Peru. The religious customs which prevailed are, 
faithfully described, including dances, sand-paintings, human sacrifice, 
and other peculiar and symbolic ceremonies. 

The most interesting fact shown is that the Personal Divinities and 
Nature Powers were intimately associated with common industries, as 

- well as with rites and ceremonies, thus showing that religion was the 
ruling element among the people. The arts and ornaments were also 
affeeted by the religion and mythology. All of these¥points are clearly 
brought out and illustrated by both cuts and description. 





Four Hundred and Seventy-Six Pages, with Index giving the 
Names of Tribes and Native Divinities. 





: FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


PRICE, $4.50. 
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